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MOTHER'S  Day  is  also  Grand- 
mother's Day.  This  month  we 
present  the  picture  of  a  yoiing 
grandmother  and  her  very  new 
grandchild.  Prohably  in  the  eyes 
of  the  infant,  this  person  bending 
over  him  is  just  another  of  his 
possessions— another  subject  to  come 
at   his   beck   and   call. 

To  the  grandmother,  however,  this 
child  turns  back  the  short,  swift 
years,  and  seems  so  like  her  own 
first-born  again!  It  is  only  with 
an  effort  that  she  realizes  this  is 
not  her  son,  b\it  a  new  generation 
she   holds   in   her  arms. 

This  month  we  honor  all  mothers, 
back  through  all  the  years. 

The  picture  shows  Claribel  W. 
Aldoiis  and  her  first  grandchild, 
David  Condie  Aldous,  getting  ac- 
quainted  with   each   other. 

Sister  Aldous,  of  the  Sunday 
School  general  board,  is  chairman 
of  the  1957  Mother's  Day  program 
committee.  The  picture  was  select- 
ed by  The  Instructor  committee  as 
a  special  tribute  to  our  mothers, 
everywhere. 

—Kenneth  S.  Bennion. 
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YOU  WILL  WANT  TO  READ   ... 

►-What  can  we  do  to  eradicate  hate,  war  and  suffering  from  the  world? 
"There  are  many  little  but  very  important  duties,"  writes  President 
David  O.  McKay,  page  129. 

►Use  The  Instructor  to  help  with  your  family  home  evenings.  The  Lee 
M.  Jeppersens  use  the  center  spread  colored  pictures  about  Moses. 
(See  page  140.) 

"A  phrase  —  "We  canna'  be  both  comfortable  and  grand"  —  made 
Wendell  J.  Ashton  think  of  bighorn  sheep.  Read  his  article  on  the 
back  cover. 

►Behind  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Arthur  Comp- 
ton  and  J.  C.  Penney  were  their  mothers.  At  this  Mother's  Day  season 
it  is  appropriate  to  note  on  page  138  litde  deeds  from  their  lives. 


M     The  Gospel  of  Love 


PRESIDENT   McKAY'S    PAGE 


"He  that  hateth  his  brother  is  in  darkness, 
and  ivalketh  in  darkness,  and  knoweth  not 
whither  he  goeth,  because  that  darkness  hath 
blinded  his  eyes."  —I  John  2:11. 


IN  answer  to  a  lawyer's  question,  which  is  the 
great  commandment  in  the  law,  Jesus  an- 
swered in  one  word  —  LOVE.    The  Master 

also  stated  specifically  whom  we  should  love; 

viz.,  ( 1 )  the  Lord,  "with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 

all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind";  and,   (2) 

"thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

The  opposite  of  love  is  HATE.    As  Christ 

is  the  personification  of  love,  so  Satan  is  the 

embodiment  of  hate. 

1.  "Love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind." 

Hate  is  cruel  and  vicious;  even  when  it  is 
quiet,  it  is  but  smouldering,  consuming  as 
surely  as  when  it  bursts  into  flame. 

2.  "Love  envieth  not." 
Hate  feeds  on  envy. 

3.  "Love  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly." 
Hate  is  impohte,  churlish,   at  all  times  un- 
seemly. 

4.  "Love  seeketh  not  her  own." 

Hate  prompts  and  justifies  unrighteous  con- 
quest. - 

5.  "Love  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil." 
Hate  is  irritable  and  looks  for  weakness  in 
others. 

6.  "Love  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth 
in  the  Truth." 

Hate  lives  in  the  realm  of  iniquity  and  feeds 
on  falsehood  and  slander. 

7.  "Love  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things." 

Hate  would  dominate  all  things,  disbelieve  all 
things,  reject  all  things. 

8.  "Love  never  faileth." 

Hate  alv/ays  fails— it  injures  the  hater  even 
more  than  the  hated. 

Hate  "is  of  all  things  the  mightiest  divider, 
nay,  it  is  division  itself." 

Strife  Among  Men 

Rejection  of  the  Gospel  of  love,  which  is 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  has  brought  wars 
and  strife  among  men.  Hatred  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  nourished  by  nations,  which  are  but 
groups  of  humans,  has  supplanted  love  and 
reason. 

Even  though  this  undesirable  condition  exists 
in  the"  world  today,  I  still  have  faith  that  God 
will  overrule  all  for  the  good  of  humanity.  I 
say  with  Benjamin  Franklin:  ".  .  .  The  longer 
I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  .  .  . 
that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And 
if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without 


His  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can 
rise  without  His  aid?"^ 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  God  has  brought 
wars  and  strife  into  the  world;  not  at  all.  Man 
has  brought  this  upon  himself  through  dis- 
obedience and  wickedness,  but  I  know  that 
God  will  not  suffer  the  wicked  to  frustrate  His 
plans  which  will  eventually  be  consummated 
in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 

One  great  lesson  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
would  have  us  learn  is  to  eliminate  hatred  from 
the  human  heart. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
there  are  not  things  in  the  world  which  we  may 
and  should  despise.  We  can  condemn  the  evil 
without  hating  the  man.  We  should  develop 
an  aversion  for  the  things  which  we  ourselves 
can  resist  or  overcome.  We  can  have  an  aversion 
for  the  things  which  Christ  hated,  chief  of  which 
was  hypocrisy  —  "the  only  evil  that  walks  in- 
visible, except  to  God  alone."^  We  can  have 
an  aversion  for  the  works  of  the  flesh  as  enumer- 
ated by  Paul,  among  which  are  —  "Adultery, 
fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  .  .  . 
hatred,  .  .  .  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies, 
envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and 
such  like:  of  the  which  I  tell  you  before,  as 
I  have  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they  which 
do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God."  (Gahtians  5:19-21.) 

Arrogance  of  Men 

History  reveals  the  fact  that  hatred  with  its 
resultant  misery  and  war  has  been  caused 
largely  by  the  arrogance  of  men  and  groups 
of  men,  some  examples  of  which  I  would  name: 

(1)  Arrogance  of  men  who  obtained  posses- 
sion by  brute  force,  which  we  might  call  the 
arrogance  of  might,  when  nations  conquered 
became  the  serfs  of  the  conquerors.  When  the 
slaves  were  oppressed  beyond  endurance,  they 
arose  in  mass  and  overcame  the  oppressors. 

(2)  The  arrogance  of  birth,  which  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  culminated  in  the  declaration  of 
King  James  I  of  England  when  he  proclaimed 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  This  heresy,  which 
resulted  in  the  deprivation  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  and  tended  to  crush  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  began  to  be  overthrown  when 

(Concluded   on   following   page.) 

iSaid  in  proposinsg  that  sessions  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention ( May,  1787 )  be  opened  with  prayer.  See  Coleman, 
Nannie  McCormick,  The  Gonstitution  and  Its  Framers,  page  338. 

^Milton,  John,  Paradise  Lost,   Book  III,  line  683. 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  LOVE 
(Concluded  from  preceding  page.) 

the    people    gathered    at   Runnymede,   England,    and 
made  the  king  sign  the  Magna  Charta. 

(3)  The  arrogance  of  wealth,  which  in  some  in- 
stances is  no  less  oppressive  than  the  arrogance  of 
birth.  You  and  I  have  lived  to  see  it  supersede  the 
power  of  birth,  for  it  has  purchased  titles,  overthrown 
kingdoms  and  purchased  crowns. 

If  we  would  live  in  peace  we  must  avoid,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  conditions  or  actions  which  tend  to  arouse 
envy  and  hatred  in  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  we 
associate. 

One  Certain  Thing 

One  thing  is  certain:  There  is  not  much  consistency 
in  our  praying  for  peace  and  good  will  if,  while  praying, 
we  cherish  in  our  hearts  hatred  and  ill  will  either  for 
individuals  or  for  nations.  Often  those  whom  we  hate, 
hate  us  in  return.  Thus  misunderstanding,  contention 
and  strife  are  fostered. 

When  the  rich  young  ruler  asked  Jesus  what  great 
thing  he  could  do  to  obtain  eternal  life,  the  Master 
called  his  attention  not  to  any  one  great  thing  but 
to  several  individual  commandments. 

So  there  may  not  be  any  great  act  we  may  do  to 
eradicate  hate,  war  and  suffering  in  the  world;  but 
there  are  many  little  but  very  important  duties  within 
our  power  and  province  to  accomplish. 

Men  and  women  should  curb  their  tempers,  and 
when  prompted  to  condemn  others,  hold  their  tongues. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  bring  about  harmony 
in  the  home,  in  the  neighborhood,  in  organizations, 
peace  in  our  country  and  in  the  world  than  for  every 
man  and  woman  first  to  eliminate  from  his  or  her 
own  heart  the  enemies  of  harmony  and  peace.  These 
are  hatred,  selfishness,  greed,  animosity,  and  envy. 
Said  the  Savior,  "Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that 
is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam 
that  is  in  thine  own  eye?  .  .  .  Thou  hypocrite,  first 
cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye;  and  then 
shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy 
brother's  eye."   (Matthew  7:3-5.) 

Pertinent  to  this  thought,  Charles  Wagner,  author 
of  "The  Simple  Life,"  makes  this  comment:  "Each 
person's  base  of  operations  is  the  field  of  his  immediate 
duty.  Neglect  this  field,  and  all  you  undertake  at  a 
distance  is  compromised.  First,  then,  be  of  your  own 
country,  your  own  city,  your  own  home,  your  own 
church,  your  own  workshop;  then,  if  you  can,  set  out 
from  this  to  go  beyond  it.  That  is  the  plain  and 
natural  order,  and  a  man  must  fortify  himself  with  very 
bad  reasons  to  arrive  at  reversing  it.  At  all  events, 
the  result  of  so  strange  a  confusion  of  duties  is  that 
many  people  employ  their  time  in  all  sorts  of  affairs 
except  those  in  which  we  have  a  right  to  demand  it. 
Each  is  occupied  with  something  else  than  what  con- 
cerns him,  is  absent  from  his  post,  ignores  his  trade. 
This  is  what  complicates  life.  And  it  would  be  so 
simple  for  each  one  to  be  about  his  own  matter." 


John's  Instructions 

"He  that  saith  he  is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his 
brother,  is  in  darkness  even  until  now. 

"He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light, 
and  there  is  none,  occasion  of  stumbhng  in  him. 

"But  he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  in  darkness,  and 
walketh  in  darkness,  and  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth, 
because  that  darkness  hath  blinded  his  eyes."  (I  John 
2:9-11.) 

Tolstoi,  who,  as  far  as  he  understood  them,  believed 
literally  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  makes  this  plea: 

"Instead  of  returning  evil  with  evil,  try  to  return 
evil  with  good;  to  say  nothing  ill  of  men;  to  act  kindly 
even  with  the  ox  and  dog. 

"Live  this  one  day,  two  days  or  more,  and  compare 
the  state  of  your  mind  with  the  state  in  former  days. 

"Make  the  attempt  and  you  will  see  how  the  dark, 
evil  moods  have  passed  away,  and  how  the  soul's 
happiness  has  increased. 

"Make  the  attempt  and  you  will  see  that  the  gospel 
of  love  brings  not  merely  profitable  words  but  the 
greatest  and  most  desired  of  all  things." 

Example  of  Love  and  Service 

When  the  Savior,  was  about  to  leave  His  apostles, 
He  gave  them  a  great  example  of  love  and  service. 

You  remember  He  girded  Himself  with  a  towel 
and  washed  His  disciples'  feet.  Peter,  feeling  it  was  a 
menial  work  for  a  servant,  said:  "Dost  thou  wash  my 
feet?  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet."  The  Savior 
answered:  "If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part 
with  me."  Then  said  the  chief  apostle,  "Not  my  feet 
only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head." 

"He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his 
feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit,"  said  Jesus.  "What  I  do 
thou  knowest  not  now;  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter." 
( See /o7m  13:4-10.) 

And  then  He  washed  his  feet,  and  those  of  the 
others  also,  returning  the  basin  to  the  side  of  the  door. 
Ungirding  Himself  and  putting  on  His  robe,  He  re- 
turned to  His  position  with  the  Twelve  and  said: 

"Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord:  and  ye  say  well; 
for  so  I  am.  If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have 
washed  your  feet;  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's 
feet."  (Mn  13:13-14.) 

What  an  example  of  love  to  those  great  servants, 
followers  of  the  Christ!  He  that  is  greatest  among 
you,  let  him  be  least. 

So  service  is  a  great  part  of  love  —  the  placing  of 
others'  needs  before  our  own  —  service  to  one's  Church, 
family,  friends  and  all  with  whom  one  associates  in 
daily  living. 

"If  you  love  me,  you  will  keep  my  commandments" 
—  you  will  love  your  fellow  men  —  and  demonstrate 
that  love  by  acts  of  kindness,  consideration  and  thought- 
fulness.  Hate,  envy  and  strife  shall  be  crowded  out 
as  love  for  fellow  men  and  for  God  fills  every  human 
heart. 
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MODESTY 

is  the 
best  policy 


By  Elaine  Cannon' 


nNE  to  a  customer  —  one  life,  in 
this  instance. 

A  new  set  of  teeth  you  can 
have,  on  arrangement  with  the  near- 
est dentist.  A  hairpiece  is  yours  for 
the  buying  to  replace  the  locks  that 
used  to  be.  Even  artificial  arms 
and  legs  are  available  in  time  of 
need,  these  days. 

But  life?  Here  there  is  no  sub- 
stitution. Not  even  a  reasonable 
facsimile.  This  is  it.  One  chance 
to  live,  with  each  of  us  shaping 
our  own  end  result.  We  seek  after 
happiness,  success,  popularity,  good 
looks,  recognition.  What  can  we  do 
to  guarantee  the  beautiful  outcome? 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  a  distin- 
guished architect  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  insists  that  to  achieve  superi- 
ority in  creating  beauty  or  recogniz- 
ing beauty,  one  must  begin  by  not 
accepting  inferiority.  So  it  is  with 
this  one  chance  to  live.  If  it  is  to 
be  a  superior  experience,  if  we 
would  reach  our  joyous  goal  of  be- 
coming the  finest  person  possible, 
then  we  must  begin  by  striving  for 
those  virtues  which  will  so  reward 
us. 

Modesty  is  such  a  virtue.  It  is 
a  superior  quality  which  helps  breed 
the  finer  type  of  person.  Restraint 
in  speech,  dress,  and  conduct  allow 
the  pure  beauty  of  the  individual 
to  shine  through  unencumbered. 

'Columnist,  Deseret  News  and  Salt  Lake  Tele- 
gram. 

/fr¥-//y^  Is  the         many-Sdedvk- 
^  •      "       **  tue.    It  applies 

to  your  manner 
of  speech,  your 
manner  of  dress, 
your  manner  of 
conduct.  And 
thus  it  reveals 
the  manner  of 
person  you  are. 
It  is  the  best 
policy  because 
it  is  best  for 
you  and  yours. 


best  policy 


Photo  by  Leiand  VanWagoner. 

Carole  Cook  and  Ken  Olson  enjoy  their  dance  because  they  are  dressed  "right." 


There  are  those,  however,  who 
would  gild  the  lily;  who  would  seek 
attention  for  themselves  by  extremes, 
...  by  loud  and  stubborn  expres- 
sions, foolish  adornment  of  too  many 
jewels,  figure  flaunting  (not  flatter- 
ing) fashions.  But  the  final  picture 
proves  the  truth  that  excess  is  often 
vulgar. 

Modesty  —  restraint  —  is  simply 
a  matter  of  good  taste.  It  is  finding 
the  balance  between  enough,  but 
not  too  much.  Too  many  figurines 
and  bric-a-brac  on  a  mantle  are  dis- 
tracting. The  focal  point  is  lost. 
Too  many  sopranos  or  a  predomin- 
ance of  bass  in  a  choir  upset  the 
balance  unpleasantly.  Too  much 
jewelry,  extremes  in  style  or  fit  de- 
tract from  the  individual  and  upset 
the  balance.  One  is  overwhelmed 
by  adornment,  and  personality  and 
true  charm  are  smothered. 

Remember  how  tiring  a  splashy 
print  or  a  severely  styled  dress 
seems  after  one  or  two  wearings? 
But  the  simple  classic  is  ageless. 
The  extreme  suddenly  becomes  un- 
comfortably common,  while  "the 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 


Personal  preference  does  not  guar- 
antee good  taste,  which,  after  all, 
is  a  matter  of  education,  develop- 
ment, prayerful  deliberation. 

We  in  the  Church  have  a  yard- 
stick for  measuring  good  from  evil, 
right  from  wrong,  the  modest  from 
the  immodest.  It  is  ours  for  a 
guide  to  a  glorious  personal  happi- 
ness in  this  life  as  well  as  in  the 
next.  And  if  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves,  it  can  be  applied  to  all 
phases  of  living  wherever  a  choice 
must  be  made  —  in  choosing  com- 
panions, manner  of  speech,  manner 
of  dress,  behavior.  It  comes  to  us 
from  the  Book  of  Mormon: 

"For  behold,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  given  to  every  man,  that  he  may 
know  good  from  evil;  wherefore,  I 
show  unto  you  the  way  to  judge; 
for  every  thing  which  inviteth  to 
do  good,  and  to  persuade  to  believe 
in  Christ,  is  sent  forth  by  the  power 
and  gift  of  Christ;  wherefore  ye  may 
know  with  a  perfect  knowledge  it 
is  of  God. 

"But  whatsoever  thing  persuadeth 
men  to  do  evil,  and  believe  not  in 
( Concluded  on  page  139. ) 
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For  mother,  grandmother, 
and  great-grandmother 
Rose  Wallace  Bennett,  each 
addition  to  the  family 
is  but  .  .  . 


An 

Extension 
of  Her 
Motherhood 


By  Ramona   W.  Cannon 


Grandmother   Rose    Wallace    Bennett   with    part   of   her   ever-growing    clan. 


WHAT  to  get  for  Christmas  for  a  mother,  grand- 
mother and  great-grandmother  who  has  every 
material  thing  for  which  she  could  wish?  Ah, 
an  inspiration!  A  family  scrapbook  with  contributions 
from  every  member  of  the  clan! 

That  was  the  delightful  surprise  which  "Grand- 
mother Rose"  Bennett  received  last  Christmas.  Her 
five  children  and  their  mates,  her  28  grandchildren  and 
23  great-grandchildren  sent  their  photographs.  Those 
who  were  old  enough  wrote  brief  profiles  of  their 
activities  and  achievements,  along  with  narrations  of 
significant  family  incidents  and  expressions  of  love 
and  appreciation  for  their  grandmother. 

For  Sister  Bennett,  these  tributes  on  her  end  table 
make  every  day  a  Mother's  Day.  The  constant  flow 
of  affection  back  and  forth  among  three  generations 
of  admirable  people  has  been  caught  and  given  ma- 
terial form  like  a  spring  of  living  water  emerging  into 
sight  and  hearing  from  a  hidden  supply. 

Even  without  the  family  book,  a  calendar  "Mother's 
Day"  would  be  superfluous  in  the  Bennett  home,  for 
the  activities  and  the  genuine  spirit  of  motherhood 
are  there  daily,  as  is  an  answering  appreciation. 

Rosetta  Elizabeth  Wallace  Bennett,  87,  was  not 
the  type  of  woman  who  begins  "living  her  own  life" 
when  the  doors  close  on  that  last  family  wedding. 
No,  to  her,  motherhood  was  a  more  meaningful  ex- 
perience with  each  child,  and  the  birth  of  each  grand- 
child was  not  just  something  happening  to  somebody 
else  —  it  was  an  extension  of  her  own  motherhood. 
She  has  tended,  loved,  studied,  fed,  amused  and 
taught  her  numerous  descendants.  Feeling  like  a  queen, 
she  has  watched  the  development  of  the  new-born 
children,  the  mysterious  stream  of  her  own  and  her 
husband's  life  mingling  with  their  vitality  and  grace 
and  character. 

As  a  young  girl,  Rose  absorbed  from  her  devout 
and  beautiful  mother,  Elen  Harper  Wallace,  a  deep 
feeling  of   reverence  and   awe  for  motherhood.     She 


thrilled  to  the  Latter-day  Saint  concept  of  family  life 
with  its  eternal  increase,  love  and  close  relationships 
for  ever  and  ever.  To  find  a  good  husband  and  rear 
a  family  according  to  God's  design  was  her  all-con- 
suming dream,  from  which  nothing  could  deflect  her. 

She  became  the  bride  of  John  Foster  Bennett.  When 
they  were  looking  for  a  home,  they  walked  past  a 
five-room  house  at  176  "D"  Street  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Deeply  spiritual  and  of  great  faith,  Sister  Bennett  has 
enjoyed  a  prophetic  gift  many  times.  As  she  looked 
at  this  home,  a  voice  told  her,  "This  is  your  inheritance 
in  Zion." 

That  seemed  most  unlikely  as  a  friend  of  John's 
had  bought  the  house  and  was  to  be  married  soon. 
But  the  wedding  never  took  place  and  John  and  Rose 
bought  the  house.  Rose  made  her  husband  promise 
never  to  sell  or  mortgage  their  home.  The  first  eve- 
ning in  the  new  house,  they  knelt  together  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  Lord  and  prayed  for  a  family  to  rear 
in  the  Gospel. 

Later,  leaving  the  five  spacious  rooms  unchanged, 
they  added  to  the  ground  floor  and  built  a  second 
story.  In  this  handsome,  homey  house  their  five  chil- 
dren were  born,  and  here  the  ever-growing  clan  has 
gathered  through  the  years. 

Here  Sister  Bennett  still  lives,  with  a  log  fire  burn- 
ing every  wintry  day  in  the  living  room,  with  its  carved 
mantel  and  door  frames,  pictures  of  her  father  and 
mother,  painted  by  Lee  Greene  Richards,  and  a  por- 
trait of  herself  by  Will  Clawson. 

Beautiful  marble  statuettes,  precious  porcelains 
and  charming  figurines,  lovely  old  china  and  various 
art  objects  are  ornamentally  arranged  throughout  the 
rooms.  There  are  oriental  rugs  and  needle  point  chairs 
worked  by  Sister  Bennett.  One  nook  is  outlined  by 
modest-sized  pictures,  uniformly  framed,  of  her  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren. 

Rose  Bennett  has  a  natural  gift  for  beautiful  ex- 
pression in  words.  Shortly  before  her  marriage,  she  was 
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asked  by  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  board  to 
greet  President  Wilford  WoodrufiF  in  their  behalf  in  the 
Tabernacle  on  the  eve  of  his  90th  birthday.  She  and 
her  mother  fasted  and  prayed  for  Rose  to  receive 
inspiration. 

She  sent  to  California  for  90  red  American  Beauty 
roses  with  magnificent  long  stems.  To  the  giant  basket 
holding  them,  which  was  brought  in  and  set  before 
the  President  by  two  men,  she  had  attached  a  small 
booklet,  beautifully  hand  decorated,  and  printed  with 
gold  letters,  bearing  her  greeting.  She  recited  the 
message  from  memory,  however,  and  was  clearly  heard 
in  the  Tabernacle  —  before  there  was  a  public  address 
system. 

The  manifesto  had  just  been  signed  after  the  dark 
days  of  struggle  and  persecution.  Rose  said,  "We  love 
you,  we  bless  you,  Brother  Woodruff,  with  all  our 
souls.  You  have  been  to  us  'as  a  gentle  shepherd 
leading  us  through  the  gloom  into  the  bright  and 
glorious  day!' "  She  presented  the  roses  as  "messengers 
of  love,  whose  hearts  are  laden  with  the  exquisite 
fragrance  from  our  Heavenly  Home,  where  all  is  love." 

Rose  had  a  beautiful  voice  and  when  she  knew 
she  w^as  to  become  a  mother,  she  sang  all  the  time. 

At  13,  Rose  had  taught  the  youngest  children  in 
Sunday  School  and  she  carried  that  same  class  through 
all  the  grades  in  the  program.  After  marriage  she 
taught  Sunday  School,  was  a  member  of  the  stake 
board  of  YWMIA,  and  was  a  member  of  the  general 
board  for  41  years.  Then  she  taught  the  Gospel  Doc- 
trine class  in  Sunday  School.  She  is  the  author  of  the 
beautiful  YWMIA  Gleaner  Sheaf  and  she  has  been 
an  ardent  genealogical  worker  for  many  years. 

John  Bennett  prospered  in  his  paint  and  glass  busi- 
ness. He  managed  ZCMI,  was  a  director  of  several 
banks  and  helped  to  start  the  Utah  Oil  Refining  Com- 
pany. He  was  always  bearing  others'  burdens,  especi- 
ally those  of  children  and  old  people,  never  letting 
his  right  hand  know  what  his  left  was  up  to.  He  was 
much  sought  for  his  helpful  advice  in  business  and 
human  relations.  His  hobby  was  photography  and 
Mormon  history.  He  collected  more  than  a  thousand 
photographs  and  gave  interesting  talks  about  them. 
He  died  in  1938,  aged  72. 

Wallace  Foster  is  the  oldest  of  the  Bennett  children. 
He  helped  manage  the  family  business,  was  a  high 
school  principal,  an  officer  in  World  War  I,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  has 
been  a  United  States  senator  from  Utah  for  the  past 
six  years  (he  was  re-elected  last  November).  A  mem- 
ber of  the  general  Sunday  School  board,  he  often  fills 
eastern  assignments.  He  married  Frances  Grant,  a 
daughter  of  President  Heber  J.  Grant,  a  graduate  of 
Radcliffe  College  in  music.    They  have  five  children. 

Harold  H.,  executive  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  ZCMI,  has  held  many  Church  positions 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  high  council  of  Bonneville 
Stake  (Salt  Lake  City).  He  has  sung  professionally, 
especially  solo  parts  in  "The  Messiah"  and  "Elijah." 
He  married  Emily  Higgs,  now  the  capable  first  coun- 
selor in  the  general  YWMIA  presidency.  Their  eight 
children  have  sung  "since  they  were  born." 

Elizabeth  and  Mary,  the  two  daughters,  have  both 
been  active  in  the  various  Church  organizations  and 
have  held  many  offices  in  civic  and  PTA  groups  as 
well.  Elizabeth  is  married  to  businessman  Elwood  G. 
Winters  and  has  six  gifted  children,  while  Mary,  a 
lovely  songstress,  is  married  to  Kenneth  Smith  and 
is   mother   of   five    splendid    children.     Elizabeth   has 


continued  to  show  the  interesting  historical  slides  of 
her  father's,  accompanied  by  excellent  informative  talks. 

Richard,  manager  of  Bennett's  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  Bennett  Motor  Co.,  is  married  to  Virginia 
Allison  and  has  four  children.  His  hobby  is  artistic 
photography. 

For  years,  the  grandchildren  and  their  parents  had 
Sunday  dinner  at  "Grandmother  Rose's."  When  the 
group  grew  too  large,  each  family  came  to  Grandma's 
Sunday  afternoon,  but  at  a  time  that  would  not  inter- 
fere with  their  attending  church.  There  were  always 
a  delicious  drink  and  hot  cinnamon  rolls.  Those  who 
are  in  the  city  still  come  regularly  on  Sundays.  Forty- 
three  of  the  clan  have  had  dinner  at  "Grandma  Rose's" 
on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  family  book  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  influence 
which  a  wonderful  grandmother  can  have  on  her 
beloved  descendants.    Let  us  quote  a  few  extracts: 

"Grandmother's  influence  has  been  and  is  about 
as  penetrating  and  persuasive  a  force  as  any  human 
can  wield  over  another.  She  has  been  an  example 
of  every  human  virtue.  Which  grandchild  does  not 
consider  himself  a  favorite  of  grandmother's?" 

"There  are  many  moments  spent  with  this  wonder- 
ful woman  that  have  enriched  my  life." 

"She  has  given  me  much  food  for  growth  and 
strength." 

"She  always  seemed  so  full  of  fun  and  wit.  I  can 
remember  her  telling  me  never  to  marry  a  man  who 
didn't  have  a  sense  of  humor." 

One  granddaughter  who  stayed  with  her  a  while 
would  talk  with  her  until  midnight,  then  have  to  get 
up  at  seven.  But  Grandma  had  been  up  since  five 
working  in  the  garden. 

Says  one:  "She  has  always  meant  love  and  happi- 
ness to  those  around  her.  Grandmother  has  taught 
us  that  there  is  great  merit  in  keeping  families  to- 
gether." 

One  granddaiighter  loved  her  beautiful  jewelry 
and  her  furniture  —  the  chair  that  twirls  and  that 
"I  could  sit  in  forever  and  be  spun  round  in.  I  never 
get  dizzy." 

One  grandson  in  the  service  asked  her  a  question 
on  the  source  of  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  (She  wrote 
constantly  to  her  boys  in  the  service  and  on  missions. ) 
She  wrote  an  eight-page  answer,  concluding,  "This  is 
all  the  Church  Historian's  Office  has  about  the  matter. 
I  hope  it  is  satisfactory." 

And  that  is  the  kind  of  grandmother  love  that 
counts. 


Small  fry  are  still  attracted  to   Grandma  Rose's  kitchen. 
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Moses  received  it  from  the  Lord  God  Himself,  the  third  of  a  series  of 
four  definite  commandments  showing  our  relationship  to  the  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth.    It  still  stands  as  .  •  • 


^ne   Jhlrci   L^t 


ommctnamen 


cii 


or 


U 


By   President  S.   Dilworth  Young 
of  the  First  Council  of  the  Seventy 


"Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name 
OF  THE  Lord  thy  God  in  vain;  for 
the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 
that  taketh  his  name  in  vain." 

—Exodus  20:7. 

THERE  stands  the  commandment, 
stark  and  real!    Moses  received 
it  from  the  Lord  God  Himself, 
the  third  of  a  series  of  four  definite 
commandments    showing    our   rela- 


tionship to   the   Maker   of  heaven 
and  earth. 

It  stands  today  in  sharper  focus 
because  now  there  has  been  estab- 
lished a  new  affirmation  of  what 
Moses  so  well  knew  —  that  God  is 
a  personage,  exalted  and  glorified, 
and  that  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  is 
like  Him.  Any  person  desirous  to 
obey  the  principles  which  He  de- 
clared will  obey  this  commandment. 
Any  person  who  comes  to  know  of 
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the  Lord  God,  if  he  has  used  God's 
name  in  vain  will  repent. 

When  one  takes  the  name  of  God 
in  vain,  he  does  it  to  no  purpose. 
Having  no  purpose  it  sounds  as 
hollow  as  it  really  is.  It  is  the 
assumption  of  a  familiarity  which 
one  does  not  possess,  of  a  favor 
which  has  not  been  bestowed.  It 
illustrates  at  once  that  the  person 
has  no  respect  for  the  Lord  or  for 
His  person  or  purposes. 

One  has  many  ways  of  exhibiting 
his  feelings  toward  another.  One  of 
the  most  sure  of  these  is  in  the 
spoken  word.  Not  the  word  itself  — 
but  the  intonation,  the  inflection,  the 
register,  the  emphasis  of  breathing 
by  which  the  word  is  born.  So  "by 
a  breath"  we  give  ourselves  away 
on  our  true  feelings  for  another. 
These  true  feelings  about  a  person 
are  hidden  away  deep  inside  us,  but 
these  color,  often  without  our  realiz- 
ing it,  the  manner  in  which  we  talk 
of  people  and  use  their  names. 

Few  there  are  in  my  experience 
who  want  to  be  familiar  in  any  way 
w'ith  the  name  of  President  McKay. 
Nor  were  there  many  in  his  day 
who  had  a  desire  to  ever  play  upon 
the  longer  name  of  President  George 
Albert  Smith.  These  two  have  im- 
pressed men  with  their  personal 
dignity  and  integrity.  So  much  is 
this  so  that  one  would  be  shocked 
to  hear  the  one  referred  to  as  "Dave" 
or  the  other  one  as  "Bert."  One 
would  exhibit  his  own  lack  of  dig- 
nity or  of  the  fitness  of  things  to 
indulge  in  such  a  practice. 

We   act   in   this    manner   toward 


Each  time  we  profane,  we  build  another  strand  in  a  web  that  may 
become  strong  enough  to  deny  us  the  glory  to  which  we  aspire. 


"This  is  the  third  article  of  a  series  on  the  Ten 
Commandments  by  members  of  the  First  Council 
of  the  Seventy  and  the  Presiding  Bishopric  written 
especially  for  The  Instructor. 
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men.  Joseph  Smith,  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  hated  him,  was  always 
referred  to  as  "Joe"  Smith.  Yet  to 
those  who  loved  him  and  knew  him 
for  what  he  was,  he  was  always 
"Joseph"  —  the  word  spoken  with 
the  tone  of  voice  which  was  as  full 
of  love  and  respect  as  the  shorter 
one  was  spat  forth  with  hate. 

But  these  things  qoncern  men  — 
the  references  to  them  by  other  men 
are  based  on  knowledge  of  their 
acquaintance  with  them,  their  deal- 
ings with  them.  What  then  of  God 
our  Father  and  of  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ?  What  is  said  of  them  is  not 
because  of  personal  acquaintance. 
Rather  because  of  what  has  been 
said  of  them  by  those  who  have 
seen  them  and  heard  them.  Added, 
however,  is  the  whispering  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  which  impels  all  men 
to  shrink  from  using  the  name  of 
deity  to  no  purpose. 

No  true  Latter-day  Saint  could  — 
nor  would  —  ever  carelessly  use 
the  name  of  God  or  of  His  Beloved 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  has  a  true 
conception  of  these  great  Beings  and 
his  relationship  to  Them.  For  true 
knowledge  of  Them  brings  with  it 
respect,  love,  adoration.  But  it  does 
not  bring  familiarity  or  a  vulgar, 
earthly  association.  No  son  of  God 
will  knowingly  allow  his  Father's 
name  to  pass  his  .lips  unless  the  lips, 
the  voice,  the  inflection,  all  combine 
to  show  the  feeling  of  joy  he  has 
in  his  soul  which  comes  from  know- 
ing that  he  is  indeed  such  a  son. 
For  so  we  once  were  in  the  be- 
Next  month's  treatise  will  be  the 
Fourth  Commandment  by  President 
Oscar  A.  Kirkham. 


PRESIDENT    S.    DILWORTH    YOUNG 

Added,  however,  is  the  whispering  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  which 
impels  men  to  shrink  from  using  the  name  of  deity  to  no  purpose. 


ginning,    and   so    we   may   become 
in  the  end. 

.  The  reminder  of  this  happy  prom- 
ise is  found  in  the  Lord's  dealing 
with  Adam.  After  Adam  had  been 
barred  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  he  was  given  commandments 
which  he  obeyed.  Finally  he  was 
"caught  away  by  the  Spirit,"  (Moses 
6:64)  carried  down  into  the  water 
and  was  baptized;  and  was  told  that 


"thou  art  one  in  me,  a  son  of  God; 
and  thus  may  all  become  my  sons." 
(Moses  6:68.)  With  this  knowledge 
declared  anew,  and  the  way  clearly 
shown,  we  feel  such  a  welling  up 
of  love  and  devotion  in  our  hearts 
that  with  Thomas  we  declare,  "My 
Lord  and  my  God." 

God,  being  so  far  above  us,  wisely 
gave  to  Moses  the  commandment 
not  to  use  His  name  in  vain.  We 
do  well  to  obey  it. 
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Bennion  was  the  mission  president, 
and  it  was  the  death  of  Elder  Ben- 
nion that  created  the  vacancy  in  the 
First  Council  of  the  Seventy  which 
was  filled  by  Elder  Young's  ap- 
pointment in   1945. 

From  1923  until  his  appointment 
as  one  of  the  LDS  General  Authori- 
ties, Elder  Young  was  executive  of 
the  Ogden  Area  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

Soon  after  he  was  called  to  the 
First  Council  of  Seventy,  he  was 
named  to  preside  over  the  New 
England  Mission,  a  position  he  filled 
from  1947  to  1951. 
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Behind  the  scenes  in  the  production 
of  Latter-day  Saint  Gospel  teaching 
films  at  Brigham  Young  University's 
"Little  Hollywood/'  one  can  see  un- 
folding .  .  . 


The  Gospel 


on 


Celluloid 


Kenneth  Glazier,  first  boy  from  left,  poi-trays  in  a  new  film  President  David  O.  McKay 
when  the  latter  was  a  young  student  under  the  influence  of  a  sincere,  effective  teacher. 


hy  Edwin  J.  Butterworth*' 


IT  was  show-up  day  on  the  sound 
stage  of  the  Brigham  Young 
University  motion  picture  studio. 
Several  internationally  famous  con- 
cert artists  were  on  hand  to  partici- 
pate in  a  film  on  music  appreciation. 
At  starting  time  the  director  called 
for  silence,  then  asked  one  of  the 
stagehands  to  open  the  session  with 
prayer.  Somewhat  surprised,  the 
visitors  glanced  at  each  other  mo- 
mentarily. Then  they  joined  in  the 
prayer  and  added  their  resounding 
"amens"  to  the  invocation  for  divine 
guidance  in  the  shooting  of  a  movie. 
Yes,  things  are  different  at  the 
BYU  Motion  Picture  Production  De- 
partment. The  director  is  Wetzel 
O.  Whitaker,  a  Mormon  bishop  and 
former  chief  of  animation  for  Walt 
Disney  Studios  for  15  years.  "Judge," 
as  he  is  affectionately  known  be- 
cause of  his  thoughtful  expression, 
is  a  youthful  man  with  a  stocky 
frame  and  a  full  head  of  platinum 
hair.  Under  his  direction  a  group 
of  dedicated  men  work  with  mis- 
sionary zeal  in  attempting  to  in- 
terpret on  celluloid  and  sound  tracks 
the  Church  and  its  operation. 

They  already  have  been  eminently 
successful.  The  films  of  the  BYU 
Motion  Picture  Production  Depart- 
ment have  found  enthusiastic  favor 
and  have  created  deep  impact  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  throughout 
the  Church.  Thousands  of  Sunday 
School  teachers  and  their  pupils 
have  been  touched  by  the  films,  "A 
Teacher  Is  Born,"  which  depicts  the 

*Edwin  J.  Butterworth  is  press  relations  direc- 
tor  for  Brigham   Young    University,    Provo,   Utah. 


growth  and  training  of  a  successful 
and  effective  Sunday  School  teacher, 
and  "As  Others  See  Us,"  a  forceful 
presentation  for  reverence  and  sia- 
cerity. 

Currently  in  the  shooting  stage  is 
the  Sunday  School  film  for  1957-58, 
"Feed  My  Sheep."  It  stirringly  and 
tenderly  portrays  the  influence  of 
the  Sunday  School  teacher  in  the 
life  of  a  pupil.  The  film  will  include 
an  interesting  flash-back  to  the  boy- 
hood of  President  David  O.  McKay 
and  the  force  which  a  teacher  be- 
came in  his  entire  life.  Looking  still 
further  ahead,  another  Sunday 
School  film  is  in  the  planning  stage 
for  1958-59. 

Movies  Already  Made 

Other  productions  of  the  BYU 
department  include  "BY  and  You," 
a  university  orientation  film;  "The 
Bishop,  President  of  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood";  "Come  Back,  My  Son," 
which  deals  with  the  Senior  Aaronic 
Priesthood  work;  "It's  the  Ward 
Teachers";  "The  Happy  City,"  a 
touching  story  of  the  Primary  Chil- 
dren's Hospital;  "The  Sacrament 
Meeting";  "Dance  with  Us,"  which 
features  the  Virginia  Tanner  dance 
group  of  the  McCune  School  of 
Music  and  Art  of  Brigham  Young 
University;  "The  Story  of  Chamber 
Music";  "Teaching  with  Chalk"; 
"How  Near  to  the  Angels,"  recent 
inspirational  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  film  on  preparation  for 
marriage. 

Thirteen  other  Church,  university 


and  civic  films  are  on  the  schedule 
board. 

The  "little  Hollywood"  came  into 
being  in  1953  when  President  Ernest 
L.  Wilkinson  of  Brigham  Young 
University    induced    Bishop    Whit- 


Marilyn    Yarn   plays   the    part   of  David's 
teacher   in   a   new    Sunday   School   film. 
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aker,  then  a  counselor  in  the  San 
Fernando  Stake  presidency,  to  come 
to  Provo  and  set  up  the  campus 
operation. 

"The  production  of  motion  pic- 
tures had  been  our  dream  for  many 
years,"  said  President  Wilkinson, 
who  long  had  visualized  the  tre- 
mendous potential  for  Church  films 
with  all  of  the  resources  directly  at 
hand  in  the  university. 

The  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity is  an  ideal  arrangement.  Actors 
are  usually  recruited  from  trained 
students  of  BYU  or  from  local  wards 
and  stakes.  The  university  library 
is  extensive  for  any  research  re- 
quired and  music  is  readily  avail- 
able. 

"Judge"  was  particularly  qualified 
for  the  job.  He  studied  art  at  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute  and  at  the 
American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
He  was  art  director  for  St.  Louis 
Times  and  later  was  affiliated  with 
Columbia  Studios  prior  to  transfer- 
ring to  the  Disney  Studios. 

He  was  associated  with  W.  Cleon 
Skousen,  now  Salt  Lake  City  chief 
of  police  and  well-known  Church 
writer;  Eric  Larsen;  and  Scott  Whit- 
aker,  Wetzel's  brother,  in  producing 
Church  welfare  films  —  "The  Lord's 
Way"  and  "Church  Welfare  in  Ac- 
tion" —  while  in  California.    These 


W.   O.  Whitciker,   center,   directs  a  scene 
from  the  film,  "How  Near  to  the  Angels." 


Moving   in    close    in    this    AHA   film,    one 
leaves   workmen    and   equipment    behind. 


productions  were  shown  to  Church 
members  throughout  the  world. 

Started  from  Scratch 

Bishop  Whitakers  task  at  BYU 
was  not  easy.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  switching  to  another  studio  this 
time.  He  had  to  start  from  scratch, 
which  included  construction  of  a 
studio,  obtaining  equipment  and 
employing  competent  personnel  be- 
fore he  could  shoot  a  foot  of  film. 
With  the  wholehearted  backing  of 
the  BYU  administration,  he  did  it. 
Today  BYU  films  are  comparable, 
by  Hollywood's  own  admission,  to 
anything  the  film  capital  can  turn 
out  on  the  same  scale. 

Although  he  has  received  some 
consultation  assistance  from  Holly- 
wood producers.  Bishop  Whitaker 
has  set  up  a  staflE  entirely  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  who  are  tops  in  their 
fields.  These  include  Scott  M.  Whit- 
aker, former  story  artist  and  ani- 
mator for  RKO  and  Disney  Studios; 
Robert  Stum,  professional  Utah  pho- 
tographer and  cameraman;  Frank 
Wise,  film  editor,  who  received  ex- 
tensive training  in  England;  and 
Courtney  Brewer,  script  writer,  a 
former  magazine  editor  and  Holly- 
wood radio  script  writer.  Outstand- 
ing BYU  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers and  their  wives  sometimes  lend 
a  hand. 

Some  of  Bishop  Whitaker's  former 
acquaintances  from  Hollywood  have 
dropped  in  to  see  for  themselves  if 
what  they  had  heard  was  true  —  a 
Utah  movie  studio  producing  top- 
quality  films  with  both  educational 
and  emotional  impact,  at  a  fraction 
of  the  Hollywood  cost.  Two  of  these 
were  Clen  McWilliams  and  John 
Boyle,  independent  producers.  Both 
are  religious  men,  vitally  interested 
in  applying  their  art  to  spiritual 
uplift. 

"It's  hard  to  believe,"  said  Mr. 
McWilliams  after  inspecting  the 
studio  and  reviewing  its  work.  "It's 
like  the  giraffe;  it's  there,  but  you 
just  can't  believe  it's  so." 

Director  Whitaker  makes  no  se- 
cret of  his  magic.  "My  staff  is  on 
a  mission,"  he  said.  "All  of  them 
could  get  jobs  for  more  money  in 
commercial  studios,  but  they  have 
turned  deaf  ears  to  the  siren  call 
of  Hollywood  because  they  love 
what  they  are  doing  here. 

"No   one  else  could  capture   the 
Latter-day    Saint    spirit,    even    the 
terminology,"   Bishop  Whitaker  ex- 
plained.   "That   is    why   Latter-day 
( Concluded  on  page  139. ) 


Courtney  Brewer,   script  writer  for  BYU 
motion  picture  studios,  labors  over  a  story. 


Using   a   story   board.   Director   WlMtaker 
and  Brother  Scott,  "brainstorm"  a  script. 


Cameraman  Robert  Sttwi  and  director,  W. 
O.  Whitaker,  film  a  scene  at  BYU  studio. 


Surrounded  by  reels,  splicers,   and  lights, 
Frank  Wise  edits  tJiousands  of  feet  of  film. 
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Little  Deeds  from  Big  Lives 


l?y  Arthur  S,  Anderson 


They  Shape 

the 

Future 


HTHE  worlds  future  soon  wilt  he 
in   the  hands   of  the  younger 
generation,  today  being  trained  by 
their  mothers. 

The  influence  of  a  diligent  mother 
can  be  seen  in  the  character  of 
many  men  and  women  who  have 
risen  to  greatness.  As  we  contem- 
plate Mothers  Day  in  May,  we 
might  appropriately  note  the  in- 
fluence that  mothers  have  had  on 
some  of  todays  and  yesterdays 
leaders.^ 


First,  Plan  It  Well 

/^NE  snowy  day,  Wilbur  and  Or- 
ville  Wright  stood  at  the  win- 
dow of  their  home  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
They  looked  longingly  at  the  chil- 
dren sliding  down  the  hill  outside. 

"Mama,  if  only  we  had  a  sled- 
look,  all  the  boys  have  sleds." 
Scarcely  had  Wilbur  Wright  finished 
this  plea  than  Mother  Wright  had 
a  paper  and  pencil  in  hand  and  was 
busy  drawing.  The  boys  watched 
her  with  delight  until  11-year-old 
Wilbur  spoke  up  again. 

"But  Mama,"  he  said  impatiently, 
"that  is  only  a  paper  sled." 

"Remember,"  counseled  Susan 
Wright,  "if  you  get  it  right  on  paper, 
it  will  be  right  when  you  build  it." 
This  was  a  lesson  that  this  wise 
mother  taught  often  to  her  sons 
during  their  youth. 

These  same  words  were  repeated 
many  times  by  Wilbur  in  the  years 
that  followed  as  he  reminded  the 
sometimes  too-hurried  Orville  of 
his  mother's  admonition. 

The  patience  to  "plan  it  well" 
helped  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright 
in  building  the  first  successful  flying 
machine. 


Encouraged  Children  To  Think 

ARTHUR  COMPTON,  a  young 
boy  of  10,  sided  up  to  his  mother 
as  she  was  hurrying  to  get  dinner 
ready.  He  stuck  a  paper  in  her 
hand  which  to  him  was  much  more 
important  at  the  moment  than  eat- 


ing. Otelia  Compton  accepted  it 
with  a  smile  and  began  reading. 

"I  have  gone  through  a  lot  of 
books,"  said  young  Arthur,  "and 
they  all  say  that  African  elephants 
have  three  toes  and  Indian  elephants 
five  toes.  I  believe  this  is  wrong 
and  this  is  why  I  think  so." 

In  the  midst  of  mealtime  turmoil, 
Mother  Compton  settled  down  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the 
problem  of  elephant  toes. 

Otelia  Compton  always  encour- 
aged her  children  to  think  —  even 
if  the  thinking  didn't  always  seem 
practical.  She  was  willing  to  con- 
sider any  question  at  any  time  lest 
she  put  out  the  light  that  was 
searching  for  knowledge. 

She  was  rewarded  for  her  pa- 
tience when  she  saw  her  son  take 
his  place  among  immortals  in  the 
field  of  science.  Arthur  Compton 
was  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
physics  and  served  as  chancellor  of 
St.  Louis  University. 

*     *     # 
Remembers   Mother's  Words 


I 


DA  STOVER  EISENHOWER  was 
only  5  when  the  Civil  War  began. 
Though  her  family  lived  in  the 
South,  they  opposed  slavery.  This 
caused  the  neighbors  to  whisper  and 
watch  them  with  suspicion. 

One  day,  a  group  of  Confederate 
soldiers  stormed  through  the  Eisen- 
hower house  and  Ida  saw  in  their 
faces  a  dark  look  of  hatred  which 
haunted  her  for  many  years. 
"That's  the  way  war  makes  men 


—  like  cruel  animals,"  she  later  told 
her  children.  "When  the  Yankees 
finally  came,  they  weren't  any  better. 
They  looked  at  us  with  the  same 
cruel  eyes.  They  seem  to  forget  our 
Lord  and  His  teaching  of  love, 
Christ  forbid  that  you  boys  should 
ever  grow  like  that." 

When  General  D wight  D.  Eisen- 
hower led  his  army  of  liberation 
through  war-weary  Europe,  he  saw 
a  look  of  fear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people. 

"When  the  Yankees  finally  came, 
they  weren't  any  better,"  he  could 
hear  his  mother  saying.  With  these 
words  echoing  in  his  ears,  he  could 
be  nothing  but  a  considerate  con- 
queror. 

Ida  Eisenhower's  teachings  helped 
to  make  of  her  son  a  great  general 
and  an  even  greater  leader  in  peace 
as  President  of  the   United  States. 

*     #     # 

From  a  Humble  Household 

TAMES  CASH  PENNEY  died  in 
J  his  early  50's,  leaving  a  wife,  six 
children  and  a  heavy  mortgage  on 
the  family  farm  and  home.  His  wiie, 
Mary  Frances  Penney,  found  that 
even  if  she  sold  her  farm  and  home 
it  would  not  cover  the  debts  that 
had  been  left  to  her.  She  was  ad- 
vised by  the  town  banker  to  turn 
all  she  owned  over  to  her  creditors 
as  full  settlement  of  the  debt.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  she  re- 
turned, "No!    I  will  settle  every  one 

^These  anecdotes  are  based  on  material  found 
in  Mothers  of  America  by  Elisabeth  Logan  Davis; 
Fleming   H.    Revell    Company,    New   York;    1954. 
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of  my  husband's  debts  and  pay  them 
off  the  honorable  way." 

She  went  to  work  in  her  garden 
supplying  food  for  her  family  and 
marketing  the  vegetables  she  did 
not  use.  She  milked  several  cows 
and    baked    bread    to    sell    to    the 


neighbors.  Every  spare  nickel  that 
wasn't  needed  to  support  her  family 
of  six  was  saved  until  she  had  paid 
the  last  dollar  of  debt. 

By  meeting  her  obligations  square- 
ly, Mary  Frances  Penney  taught  a 
worthwhile  lesson  to  her   children. 


From  that  humble  household  came 
a  man  who  is  known  the  world  over 
for  his  industry  and  fairness.  He 
became  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
chains  of  department  stores  in  the 
world— J.  C.  Penney. 


THE  GOSPEL  IN  CELLULOID 
(Concluded  from  page  137. ) 

Saint  audiences  find  a  welcome  fa- 
miliarity in  our  films  while  non- 
Church  groups  find  them  refreshing- 
ly different." 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
visitor  to  the  studio  will  find  the 
day  opening  with  prayer.  The  task 
of  the  Church  movie-makers  is  ar- 
duous. Sometimes  the  nervous  strain 
of  one  film  will  carry  over  for, 
months  as  they  wait  for  seasons  to 
change  and  events  to  transpire  in 
order  to  get  authentic  scenes  with 
proper  atmosphere. 

Three  Months  for  30  Minutes 

The  optimum  schedule  goes  about 
like  this:  Two  months  for  prepara- 
tion of  a  script,  one  month  of  solid 
work  for  shooting  and  editing,  30 
minutes  to  show  the  completed  film. 

"We're  lucky  if  we  can  get  two 
minutes  of  usable  film  out  of  an 
entire  day's  work,"  Director  Whit- 
aker  said.  "That  is  just  about  par 
for  high-standard  production,  Holly- 
wood or  Provo." 

The  process  includes :  Getting  the 
idea,  weeks  of  research,  writing  the 
idea  in  story  form,  revision  to  a 
screen  play,  casting  the  roles,  set 
planning  and  construction,  rehears- 


als, photographing,  editing  film, 
creation  and  production  of  music, 
dubbing  in  the  sound,  reviewing 
the  answer  print,  and  preparation  of 
"release"  prints  (about  25  copies). 

In  Hollywood,  this  operation  (ex- 
clusive of  cast)  requires  about  30 
persons  for  a  comparable  film;  in 
Provo,  only  seven. 

Sometimes  there  are  extra  steps 
in  the  process  if  the  client  (such  as 
Sunday  School,  MIA  or  Presiding 
Bishopric)  is  unsure  of  the  idea  and 
asks  to  see  some  illustrations.  This 
then  requires  many  days  of  artists' 
time  to  prepare  a  story  board  —  a 
series  of  pictures  or  cartoons  which 
represent  the  story  so  the  client 
may  better  visualize  what  form  it 
will  take. 

The  BYU  studio  is  set  up  in  a 
temporary  building  on  campus.  It 
is  equipped  with  the  finest  cameras, 
projectors,  editing  equipment,  sound 
system  and  lighting.  Sometimes  the 
action  is  moved  to  an  outdoor  scene 
or  a  local  meetinghouse.  But  most 
of  the  work  is  done  right  on  the 
sound  stage  where  the  staff  creates 
all  its  own  scenery  and  props. 

Bishop  Whitaker  explained  that 
it  may  appear  easier  to  shoot,  for 


example,  a  picture  of  an  ordinary 
home  kitchen  in  a  home.  But  the 
staff  prefers  to  set  it  up  on  the 
sound  stage  because  of  better  light- 
ing, camera  angles,  camera  sweeps 
to  other  rooms,   and  other  factors. 

Main  disadvantage  with  the  cam- 
pus studio  is  noise.  Many  a  scene 
has  been  ruined  by  the  cutout  of 
a  "hotrod"  car  on  a  nearby  street. 
To  eliminate  this  annoyance,  BYU 
is  now  planning  to  set  up  a  new 
studio  in  a  rural  location  which  will 
be  close  to  the  campus  yet  near  to 
scenic  backgrounds  ~  and  quiet. 

This  is  expected  to  be  a  complete 
sound  stage,  comparable  to  anything 
its  size  in  the  nation.  It  will  in- 
clude offices,  animation  camera 
room,  darkroom,  repair  shop,  storage 
space,  dressing  rooms,  music  room, 
control  room,  projection  room,  con- 
ference rooms,  writing  and  research 
rooms  —  all  completely  soundproof 
with  double  walls. 

And  so  the  motion  picture,  which 
its  advocates  call  the  most  powerful 
medium  of  communication  ever  de- 
vised, will  continue  to  exert  its  in- 
fluence for  the  advancement  of  Gos- 
pel teaching. 


MODESTY  IS  THE  BEST  POLICY 
(Concluded  from  page  131.) 

Christ,  and  deny  him,  and  serve  not 
God,  then  ye  may  know  with  a  per- 
fect knowledge  it  is  of  the  devil; 
.  .  ."  (Moroni  7:16,' 17.) 

So  when  we  consider  buying  a 
dress,  speaking  a  phrase,  behaving  a 
certain  way,  let's  be  honest  with  our- 
selves and  see  if  the  action  will 
persuade  us  to  righteousness,  will 
bring  us  closer  to  Heavenly  Father. 


As  for  the  excuse  "just  this  once,'* 
it  can  become  a  habit.  And  while 
repentance  promises  of  forgiveness 
and  a  new  beginning,  it  does  not 
erase  scars.  Impressions  once  made 
are  difficult  to  forget.  The  sooner 
we  learn  to  live  modestly,  with  dis- 
cretion and  restraint  in  all  things, 
the  fewer  scars  we'll  bear. 


Thus  by  choosing  the  right  with 
a  perfect  knowledge,  we  are  not 
accepting  the  inferior.  We  are  main- 
taining our  self-respect,  preserving 
our  personal  dignity.  We  are  guard- 
ing our  irreplaceable  gift  of  life. 
We  are  making  of  it  a  superior 
experience. 

And  we  shall  attain  our  ultimate 
goal. 
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The  Family  Home  Evening 


Moses  Comes 

to  a 
Family  Hour 


Mother  Frances  and  Daughter  Kay  listen  as  Father  Lee    tells  a  story  of  Moses  with  the   aid  of  a  flannelboard 
and    an    "Instructor"    center    spread    picture    of    the    great   Biblical    leader    tending    his    father-in-law's    sheep. 

hy  Ramona  W.  Cannon 
Photos  by  Ldand   VanWagoner 

ure  in  preparing  for  their  home  eve- 
nings. They  feel  that  these  evenings, 
set  apart  for  the  family,  are  just  as 
important  for  their  one  child,  a 
daughter  (Kathleen),  as  for  a 
family  whose  children  number  a 
baker's  dozen.  This  is  especially  true 
since  Kay  was  a  chosen  child  (when 
a  wee  baby),  who  brought  the  bless- 
ings of  joy  and  happiness  and  sun- 
shine to  an  otherwise  empty  nest. 
So  her  parents  feel  a  special  grati- 
tude for  her. 

The  Jeppersen  house  is  fresh 
and  sweet,  the  flannelboard  is  set 
up,  the  main  picture  is  at  hand 
and  some  cutouts  to  be  juggled 
on  the  flannelboard  as  they  fit  into 
the  story  are  close  by. 


LEE  M.  JEPPERSEN  and  his 
wife,  Frances  (Clawson),  are 
Church  members  who  sense 
deeply  the  opportunities  in  observ- 
ance of  home  evenings.  These  pre- 
cious hours,  each  week,  are  a  time 
for  fun  and  relaxation,  for  frank 
questions  and  answers,  for  family 
communion,  which  can  aid  in  an- 
choring soul  to  soul. 

The  Jeppersens  are  members  of 
South  Twentieth  Ward  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Lee  is  on  the  Scout  committee 
of  the  general  board  of  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associ- 
ation, and  Frances  is  the  work  day 
director  of  the  Ensign  Stake  Relief 
Society  board. 
The  Jeppersens  take  great  pleas- 


At  present  the  family  is  following 
the  pictures  and  stories  of  Arnold 
Friberg's  "Ten  Commandments"  se- 
ries, appearing  monthly  in  The  In- 
structor. For  this  evening  Moses  is 
the  subject,  starting  with  the  dis- 
covery by  Princess  Bithiah  of  the  ark 
floating  on  the  Nile  River. 

The  program  commences  with  a 
song.  Kay,  who  is  eight  years  old 
and  about  to  begin  piano  lessons, 
already  plays  melodies  by  ear  and 
harmonizes  well.  So  she  plays  "J^sus 
Once  of  Humble  Birth"  and  all  three 
sing. 

Afterwards  Kathleen  gives  the 
opening  prayer.  Some  people  have 
a  real  gift  for  addressing  our  Heav- 
enly Father  and  Kay  is  one  of  them. 
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Her  prayers  have  not  been  taught 
her,  nor  is  she  in  any  way  prompted. 
The  child's  words  are  expressions  of 
gratitude  combined  with  thoughtful 
spiritual  requests  appropriate  to  the 
occasion. 

Father  Lee  steps  over  to  the  flan- 
nelboard.  In  the  background  he  has 
sketched  some  mountains,  including 
Mt.  Horeb.  The  striking  picture  of 
Arnold  Friberg's  Moses  in  his  shep- 
herd's clothing,  from  The  Instructor, 
dominates  the  scene,  being  moved 
from  spot  to  spot  as  the  story  pro- 
gresses. 

The  cutouts,  purchased  at  the 
Deseret  Book  Company,  bring  the 
picture-story  to  life  with  a  wonder- 
ful sense  of  truth  and  reality.  The 
family  sees  palm  trees  on  the  desert, 
the  pyramid  in  the  distance,  Pharaoh 
on  his  throne,  a  slave  with  a  fan 
in  action  near  the  great  king. 

Teaching  well.  Brother  Jeppersen 
stops  to  explain  how  Moses  had  been 
reared  in  the  court  of  the  Egyptians 
and  so  was  not  quite  so  familiar 
with  the  true  God  of  his  people- 
Jehovah  —  as  he  might  have  been. 

Participation  and  questions  or 
comments  are  encouraged. 

Father  points  out  the  sheep's  wool 
trimming  on  Moses'  garment  in 
Brother  Friberg's  picture,  and  ex- 
plains the  broadtail  sheep  (or  car- 
racul)  and  reminds  Kay  of  when 
they  saw  a  flock  of  the  animals  on 
an  auto  trip  one  time.  There  are 
sheep  on  the  flannelboard,  but  they 
are  not  the  broadtail  variety. 

The    story    is    so    absorbing   it    is 


hard  to  realize  that  so  much  time 
has  passed.  But  since  these  evenings 
are  also  for  recreation,  Kay  dons 
her  beautiful  ballet  costume,  made 
by  her  mother,  and  her  ballet  slip- 
pers and  improvises  some  dance 
steps.  She  has  been  a  pupil  of  Vir- 
ginia Tanner's.  Then  she  practices 
a  dance  number  that  she  and  an- 
other girl  have  created  for  a  school 
program.  Being  an  imaginative 
child,  she  revels  in  this  imaginative 
project  and  does  very  well  indeed 
at  it. 

Then  follows  a  brief  session  with 
Skipper,  the  fourth  member  of  the 
family.  As  Kay  counts,  there  are 
always  in  her  thoughts  four  members 
in  the  family. 

Skipper  is  a  beautiful  parakeet, 
and  the  talkingest  little  creature  you 
can  imagine.  Well  trained,  too.  He 
perches  on  Kay's  finger  or  in  her 
hair  and  says,  "My  name  is  Skipper, 
my  name  is  Skipper;  I  love  you,  Kay, 
I  love  you,  Kay.  Hello,  Kay.  Pretty 
birdie.    Merry  Christmas." 

When  Kay  has  played  with  him 
long  enough,  he  goes  ©bediently  into 
his  cage  at  her  command.  He  still 
wants  to  be  sociable  so  he  barks 
like  a  dog  and  whistles  like  a  boy, 
while  Kay  is  popping  corn  (her  fa- 
vorite refreshment  —  with  plenty  of 
butter)  and  pouring  glasses  of  gin- 
ger ale. 

The  family  has  kept  a  record  on 
home  movies  of  Kay's  growth  and 
of  happy  times  together,  and  tonight 
seems  a  good  time  to  look  at  the 
pictures  again. 


iA^~~irz~^  ' 


Skipper,  a  parakeet,  kisses  Kay  good  night. 


So,  happy  memories  are  once 
again  enjoyed,  and  more  happy 
memories  are  stored  as  a  blessing 
for  future   days. 


JEPPERSEN  HOME  EVENING 
AGENDA 

Song,  "Jesus  Once  of 

Humble    Birth" Family 

Prayer  ..._ Kay,  8 

Story  of  Moses  ( using  flannelboard 
and  Instructor  "Ten  Command- 
ments"  pictures) - ..Father 

Dance   Kay 

Tricks   Skipper    (pet   parakeet) 

Refreshments 

Home  movies  


Kay  dons  her  ballet  costume  and  improvises  some  dance  steps. 
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Hot  buttered  popcorn  and  soda  pop  furnish  refreshment  to  alL 
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Ward  Faculty  Lesson  for  July 


There  is  much  in  common  between 
the  experience  of  casting  cement 
that  will  last  for  decades  and 
creating  lessons  that  will  motivate 
students   for    a    lifetime 


Give 

Your  Lesson 

Concreteness 


By  Madelyn  Stewart  Silver'^ 


A   living   lesson! 

Create   It. 

Make   it   actual. 

Make   it   real. 

How? 

TODAY,  as  for  19  centuries,  there 
is  a  way  of  life  leading  to  peace. 
Our  people  must  learn  to  live 
that  way,  make  it  their  very  breath- 
ing. We,  as  teachers,  may  show 
them  how.  Each  class  that  we  teach 
may  be  a  golden  block  of  concrete, 
paving  that  way.  Each  lesson  may 
be  made  up  of  separate  particles 
coalesced  into  a  solid  foundation  for 
living  the  Gospel,  the  good  news 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

What  are  those  separate  particles 
and  what  is  the  formula  for  their 
combination?    Let  us  list  them  as: 

1.  Scriptural  Outline  of  Lesson. 

2.  Background  Research. 

3.  Analytical  Organization. 

4.  Emotion.         v 

"Madelyn  Stewart  Silvef !  was  bom  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  taught  school  there.  Since  1934 
she  has  lived  in  Denver  where  her  husband, 
Harold  Fames  Silver,  is  a  prominent  industrialist. 


To  show  the  application  of  our 
formula,  let  us  choose  a  basic  pas- 
sage of  scripture;  for  example,  Acts 
9:1-9.  How  can  we  explain  the  blind- 
ing light  that  completely  altered 
Paul's  life;  a  vision  that  brought 
change,  utter  capitulation,  ultimate 
dedication?  We  must  make  that  vi- 
sion seem  natural  and  possible  by 
explaining  the  preceding  events  and 
by  showing  the  results  of  the  ex;- 
perience. 

Asked  for  Commission 

Saul,  breathing  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter  against  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord,  asked  of  the  high 
priest  an  avenging  commission  to 
Damascus.  How  had  the  scholar 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel 
become  suddenly  an  avenging  agent 
of  the  Jews?  How  could  this  fiery 
young  man,  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  dynamic  entrance  into  Damascus 
to  bring  Christians,  bound,  to  Jeru- 
salem —  how  could  he  be  trembling 
and  astonished  and,  in  response  to 
the  hated  Jesus'  living  words,  say 
meekly,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  Bave 
me  to  do?"  * 

The  outline  of  these  events  pre- 


Photo  by  Leland  Van  Wagoner. 


sents  rough  stones  for  our  aggregate. 
We  now  need  the  sand  of  back- 
ground research  to  fill  the  spaces. 
Our  own  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  manuals,  prepared  by  lifetime 
specialists  in  religion,  supply  the  first 
source  for  this  necessary  study.  Their 
supplemental  bibliographies  and 
scriptural  references  furnish  the  ad- 
ditional background. 

Regarding  our  sample  lesson  from 
Paul's  life,  we  have  a  wealth  of  au- 
thorities to  consult:  President  David 
O.  McKay,  Russel  B.  Swensen,  Sid- 
ney B.  Sperry,  William  John  Cony- 
beare,  F.  W.  Farrar,  G.  H.  Gilbert, 
B.  W.  Robinson.  Studying  them,  we 
begin  to  see  that  perhaps  Saul's 
capitulation  was  not  so  sudden  as 
it  might  first  appear. 

We  learn  that  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Jewish 
ruling  body.  As  a  learned  Pharisee, 
he  had  watched  the  investigating 
God-fearers  leave  the  synagogues 
to  become  Christians.  He  had  heard 
Stephen  glorify  the  life  above  the 
law;  he  had  seen  him  brutally 
stoned  and  heard  him  pray  of  his 

{Concluded  on  page  149.) 
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Is  There  a  Need  for  Improvement? 


By  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 


IN  an  article  appearing  in  the 
February  11th  issue  of  Life  mag- 
azine, entitled  "Our  Troubled 
Sunday  Schools,"  Dr.  Lawrence 
Shrader,  Yale  University  Divinity 
School  professor,  states  that  "To- 
day's Sunday  School  is  the  most 
w^asted  hour  of  the  week." 

Basing  this  conclusion  on  his  wide- 
spread questioning  of  ministers,  par- 
ents, educators  and  Sunday  School 
pupils,  Dr.  Shrader  says:  "Many 
parents  ask  nothing  more  of  Sunday 
School  than  that  it  keeps  their  chil- 
dren occupied  and  out  of  the  way 
for  one  hour  a  week.  For  parents 
who  ask  something  more  of  Sunday 
School  —  an  introduction  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  education  into  the  life 
and  principles  of  the  Church,  a 
preparation  for  Christian  living  — 
there  is  little  cause  for  satisfaction. 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
stated  objectives  of  this  country's 
Sunday  School,"  Dr.  Shrader  says. 
"It  is  in  their  failure  to  live  up  to 
these  ideals  of  Christian  education 
that  most  churches  have  failed."  To 
bring  about  needed  reforms  in  the 
Sunday  School  program  he  advo- 
cates: "Strengthen  the  curriculum; 
obtain  trained  professional  Sunday 
School  leaders;  train  lay  teachers; 
and  make  the  home  a  part  of  the 
Sunday  School." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Dr. 
Shrader  visited  any  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  His  ti- 
rade was  leveled  at  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  different  Protestant 
churches  in  the  hopes  that  it  would 
result  in  the  reforms  advocated 
above. 

What  if  he  had  investigated  our 
Sunday  Schools?  What  would  he 
have  found? 

At  the  1957  Sunday  School  con- 
vention there  is  being  shown  a  film, 
"As  Others  See  Us."  This  film  is 
having  profound  efiFect  wherever  it 
is  shown.  It  portrays  a  young  man, 
not  a  Mormon,  who  stops  en  route 
from  the  East  to  the  West  Coast 
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to  visit  his  Korean  buddy,  John,  on 
a  Sunday  morning.  They  go  to  Sun- 
day School,  attend  the  worship  serv- 
ice and  John's  class.  This  friend's 
comments  on  the  confusion  and  lack 
of  reverence,  which  made  of  the 
Church  almost  a  club  house,  result- 
ed in  the  superintendent  seeking 
advice  on  the  things  he  should  be 
doing  to  promote  reverence. 

After  a  few  months,  the  friend 
pays  another  visit  to  John,  goes  to 
Sunday  School  again,  is  delighted 
with  the  difference  he  finds  and  is 
chagrined  for  the  remarks  he  made 
on  his  previous  visit.  These  remarks 
had  been  taken  to  heart.  They  had 
been  the  cause  of  this  great  im- 
provement. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  general 
board  that  every  stake,  ward  and 
mission  Sunday  School  use  this  film 
as  a  means  of  making  needed  re- 
forms. 

It  is  the  desire  also  to  have  every 
bishopric  and  ward  and  branch  Sun- 
day  School   superintendency    make 


studies  of  the  quality  of  teaching  in 
every  one  of  the  14  graded  classes 
in  our  Sunday  School,  and  the  26 
manuals  and  teachers'  supplements 
required  for  each  two-year  cycle. 
Then  please  write  the  results  of 
your  studies  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent. 

We  must  not  let  this  challenge 
by  Dr.  Shrader  pass  by  lightly,  even 
though  it  was  directed  to  another 
group  of  Sunday  Schools.  Does  each 
child  come  away  with  a  spiritual 
uplift,  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
and  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  a  greater  desire  to  live  by  stand- 
ards of  the  Church,  because  of  being 
present  at  the  worship  service  and 
because  of  attendance  at  his  Sui;iday 
School  class?  , 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  evem 
one  minute  in  Latter-day  Saint  Sun- 
day Schools  is  wasted.  Rather  let 
us  pull  together  to  make  the  Sunday 
School's  90  minutes  the  most  enjoy- 
able and  spiritually  satisfying  ex- 
perience of  the  week. 


Both  listened  while  the  visitor  cornpUmented  the  Sunday  School  upon  its  reverence. 
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Gospel  Teaching  I 
Remember  Best 


By  Marha  C.  Josephson 


"God  .  .  .  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth,  .  .  ." 

-Acts  17:26, 

DNE  of  the  greatest  messages  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  is  that  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  logically  fol- 
lowing after  the  concept  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  This .  behef  is 
universally  accepted  among  Latter- 
day  Saints  and  has  in  turn  added  to 
the  stature  and  vitality  of  the 
Church. 

The  various  peoples  who  have 
joined  the  Church  and  who  have 
"gathered"  to  Zion  have  brought 
with  them  the  salient  characteristics 
of  their  cultures.  They  who  have 
joined  the  Church  have  grafted  their 
cultures  onto  the  trunk  of  the 
Church.  And  the  sturdy  growth  of 
the  Church  has  been  enhanced  by 
this  addition  of  these  various  con- 
tributions. 

Such  a  doctrine  of  understanding 
and  love  for  my  brothers  and  sisters 
I  know  today  and  cherish,  but  it 
was  not  always  so.  The  lesson  was 
taught  in  a  rather  hard  but  exceed- 
ingly impressive  way  when  I  was 
a  very  young  girl  in  a  small  Sunday 
School  in  Cannon  Ward  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Our  Sunday  School  superintend- 
ent was  a  Lancashireman  who  had 
accepted  the  Gospel  and  moved  to 
America  to  build  for  himself  and 
his  family  a  new  life,  based  on  the 
truths  he  had  accepted.  He  omitted 
or  added  his  H's  at  random,  much 
to  the  delight  of  a  group  of  the 
younger  girls  who,  although  admir- 
ing him,  still  giggled  a  little  at 
what  they  called  his  "murder  of  the 
king's  English." 

He  took  the  giggling  in  good  part 
and  never  seemed  to  be  too  per- 
turbed by  it,  or  if  he  were,  he  never 
let  the  group  know. 

There  moved  into  the  ward  a 
newly  converted  young  man  who 
had  formerly  lived  in  what  would 
now  be  the  Central  States  Mission. 
He  eagerly  entered  into  Church  ac- 
tivity, trying  to  develop  his  talents 
as  he  knew  the  Lord  wished  him  to. 
He  was  asked  to  give  the  2)2-minute 


talk  in  Sunday  School.  Although  he 
had  apparently  received  few  ad- 
vantages of  formal  schooling,  he  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  and  gave  the 
talk  without  notes,  shifting  uneasily 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  and 
making  several  grammatical  errors, 
much  to  the  delight  of  this  group 
of  girls  who  mimicked  his  mistakes, 
tittering  noticeably. 

After  his  talk,  there  was  still  buzz- 
ing from  the  particular  corner  where 
the  girls  sat.  The  Sunday  School 
superintendent  rose  slowly  to  his 
feet.  He  looked  over  the  congrega- 
tion deliberately  and  quietly  until 
even  the  giggling  girls  were  un- 
comfortable and  silenced. 

Then  he  said  in  a  calmly  pene- 
trating voice,  "I  am  sure  that  this 
young  man  has  met  many  difficult 
situations,  but  I  am  equally  sure 
that  this  has  been  one  of  the  most 
difficult.  It  is  hard  to  face  ridicule 
from  one's  neighbors  and  associates 
as  he  suffered  when  he  joined  the 
Church.  But  even  that  would  be 
less  difficult  than  to  face  rows  of 
cabbages  with  eyes  in  their  heads." 
The  girls  had  the  grace  to  blush 
and  to  feel  deep  shame  for  their 
conduct.  The  Lancashireman,  with 
his  indignant  unconcern  for  the  H's 
in  his  brief  censure,  had  served  to 
teach  one  of  the  greatest  lessons 
that  people  young  or  old  can  learn: 
that  all  men  are  indeed  brothers  and 
that  under  God's  wise  guidance  all 
peoples  are  entitled  to  love  and 
respect  for  what  they  are  and  what 
they   are  struggling  to  become. 

Being  called  a  cabbage  head  may 
not  have  been  an  elegant  way  to 
rebuke  thoughtless  but  none-the-less 
cruel  girls,  but  it  was  an  effective 
way  by  which  this  particular  group 
was  shocked  into  a  consciousness 
that  love  and  understanding  are  due 
any  of  God's  children  —  a  lesson  that 
sobered  and  matured  them. 

To  this  day  each  of  that  group 
remembers  with  distinctness  and  a 
constriction  of  the  heart  the  lesson 
taughl:  during  that  Sunday  School 
session  so  many,  many  years  ago  — 
and  from  their  own  embarrassment 
they  have  tried  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren  and   their   children's   children 


Drawing  by  Charles  Nickerson. 

MARBA   C.   JOSEPHSON 

Each  remembers  the   lesson  taught   .   .  . 

the  true  meaning  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness and  love  for  all  of  our  Father's 
children  ".  .  .  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth  .  .  ." 


THE    AUTHOR 

ONE  of  the  prominent  women  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Marba  C.  Jo- 
sephson is  associate  managing  editor 
of  The  Improvement  Era. 

She  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  Utah  Press  Women  and  now  is 
secretary  of  tlie  organization.  She 
also  is  affiliated  with  the  Utah 
branch  of  American  Pen  Women. 
A  member  of  the  Young  Women's 
Mutual  Improvement  Association 
general  board,  she  represented  that 
LDS  organization  as  one  of  16 
delegates  of  U.  S.  women  to  attend 
the  1954  triennial  conference  of  the 
International  Council  of  Women  in 
Helsinki,  Finland. 

Sister  Josephson  also  is  prominent 
in  civic  work,  serving  on  the  boards 
of  the  Community  Chest  and  Neigh- 
borhood House.  She  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Community  Welfare 
Council. 

A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, she  was  born  to  Abraham  H. 
and  Lilian  Hamlin  Cannon.  She 
was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Utah  and  has  done  graduate  work 
there  and  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  her  profession  as  teacher. 
Sister  Josephson  has  been  employed 
in  Nephi,  Box  Elder  and  the  old 
LDS  (Salt  Lake  City)  high  schools 
in  Utah,  the  old  LDS  University  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Gila  College  at 
Thatcher,  Arizona,  and  U.  of  U, 
EngHsh  department. 

Her  Church  activity  has  included 
service  as  a  teacher  in  several  or- 
ganizations, Junior  Sunday  School 
director  in  Juab  (Utah)  and  Ensign 
(Salt  Lake  City)  stakes,  Sunday 
School  board  member  in  Juab  and 
Pioneer  (Salt  Lake  City)  stakes, 
Primary  board  member  in  Ensign 
Stake  and  member  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  general  board. 

Sister  Josephson  is  the  widow  of 
Newel  F.  Josephson.  She  has  four 
sons  and  a  daughter. 
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/         ^      and  increased  abundantly  and  multiplied 
-M.  _jSk   .  and  were  exceedingly  mighty;    and  the 

land  was  filled  with  them.  Therefore,  they  did  set  over 
them  taskmasters  to  afflict  them  with  their  burdens. 
And  they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure  cities,  Pithom  and 
Raamses.  {Abridged  from  Exodus,  Chapter  1.)  "And 
Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  was  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds."  (Aas  1:22.) 
Moses  therefore,  when  he  came  to  the  age  of  maturity, 
made  his  virtue  manifest  to  the  Egyptians.  And  the 


occasion  he  laid  hold  of  was  this:  The  Ethiopians,  who 
are  next  neighbors  to  the  Egyptians,  made  an  inroad 
into  their  country  and  carried  off  the  effects  of  the 
Egyptians  who,  being  overcome  in  battle,  ran  away 
in  a  shameful  manner,  whereupon  the  Ethiopians 
followed  after  them  in  pursuit  thinking  it  would  be 
a  mark  of  cowardice  if  they  did  not  subdue  all  Egypt. 
The  Egyptians,  under  this  sad  oppression,  betook 
themselves  to  their  oracles  and  when  God  had  given 
them  this  counsel,  to  make  use  of  Moses  the  Hebrew, 
the  king  commanded  his  daughter  to  produce  him  that 


PAINTED  BY  ARNOLD  FRIBERG  FOR  CECIL  B.  DeMILLE'S 
BIBLICAL  MOTION  PICTURE  "THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS" 


ARTIST'S  NOTES  ON  THE  PAINTING  —  Here  we  see  Moses 
supervising  the  building  of  the  Pharaoh's  treasure  city.  His 
visitors,  to  whom  he  is  showing  the  progress  of  the  building 
operation,  are  the  Pharaoh  Sethi  I,  Moses'  foster  uncle,  and 
Rameses  11,  Moses'  jealous  foster  brother  who  will  later  be- 
come the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  Behind  them  stand  the  chief 
architect  and  the  scribe.  We  view  this  scene  from  Moses'  con- 
struction headquarters  pavilion.  The  instrument  mounted  on 
the  granite  base  in  the  foreground  is  a  sighting  device  used  in 
checking  construction  alignment.  Also  shown  are  building 
plans  drawn  on  papyrus,  miniature  models,  scales,  writing 
materials,  plumb  bob  and  rule.  Outside,  under  Egypt's  blazing 
sun,  we  see  overseers  and  taskmasters,  under  whose  whips 
labor  thousands  of  Hebrew  slaves.  Here  we  see  how  the  great 
stone  obelisks  were  raised.  A  huge  ramp  was  built  of  adobe 
bricks,  and  many  slaves  slowly  pushed  and  pulled  the  stone 
up  the  incline  until  its  base  rested  in  the  sand.  As  the  sand 
was  slowly  removed,  the  obelisk  sank  into  its  place  upright; 
after  which  the  mud  ramp  was  laboriously  removed. 


THE  BUILDING  OF 


THE  PHARAOH'S 


TREASURE  CITY 
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he  might  be  the  general  of  their  army.  Upon  which, 
when  she  had  made  him  swear  he  would  do  him  no 
harm,  she  delivered  him  to  the  king  and  supposed 
his  assistance  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them. 
So  Moses,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  king  himself, 
cheerfully  undertook  the  business.  Moses  took  and 
led  his  army  before  those  enemies  were  apprized  of 
his  attacking  them;  for  he  did  not  march  by  the 
river,  but  by  land,  where  he  gave  a  wonderful  demon- 
stration of  his  sagacity.  When  he  had  proceeded  on 
his  journey,  he  came  upon  the  Ethiopians  before 


they  expected  him;  and,  joining  battle  with  them,  he 
beat  them.  When  Moses  had  cut  off  the  Ethiopians, 
he  gave  thanks  to  God  and  led  the  Egyptians  back  to 
their  own  land.  Now  the  Egyptians,  after  they  had 
been  preserved  by  Moses,  entertained  a  hatred  to 
him,  and  were  very  eager  in  compassing  their  designs 
against  him  and  told  the  king  he  ought  to  be  slain. 
(Abridged  from  The  Works  of  Flavius  Josepbm) 
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She  Gave  Strength 
and  Inspiration 


By  Marie  F.  Felt 


SHE  was  such  a  wonderful  person,  this  mother  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith;  hardworking,  loyal, 
kind  and  deeply  religious.  From  the  time  she 
was  a  little  girl  she  had  been  this  way.  She  had 
loved  to  read  the  Bible.  She  wanted  so  much  to  live 
as  Jesus  and  His  disciples  had  taught  the  people  to 
\\\e,.  She  searched  and  searched  to  find  a  church 
which  taught  these  things,  but  wherever  she  went 
she  was  disappointed. 

It  was  while  she  and  her  husband  were  living  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  that  Lucy  made  an  important 
promise  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  She  was  very  ill  at 
the  time.  The  doctor  had  said  she  could  not  get 
better  but  she  wanted  to  live.  To  leave  her  husband 
and  children  was  the  last  thing  she  wanted  to  do. 
Earnestly  she  prayed  to  our  Heavenly  Father  that  He 
would  bless  her  so  she  would  get  better.  If  He  would 
grant  her  this,  so  she  might  rear  her  children  and  be 
a  comfort  to  her  husband,  she  promised  she  would 
serve  Him  the  best  she  could,  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

Lucy  kept  her  promise,  too.  She  went  from  one 
church  to  another  trying  to  find  someone  who  taught 
the  things  Jesus  taught.  One  of  the  churches  she 
visited  was  the  Methodist  Church  and  for  a  while  her 
husband  went  with  her.  His  brother,  Jesse  Smith, 
however,  made  it  so  unpleasant  for  him  that  he  decided 
not  to  go  anymore.  This  made  Lucy  sad.  It  was  im- 
portant to  her  to  have  him  interested,  so  she  decided 
to  ask  our  Heavenly  Father  for  His  help. 

One  day  Lucy  retired  to  a  grove  nearby  so  she 
might  pray  to  our  Heavenly  Father  undisturbed.  She 
asked  Him  that  her  husband  might  become  interested 
in  religion  and  that  his  heart  would  be  softened  so 
he  would  receive  a  love  for  and  an  understanding  of 
these  things.  That  night,  after  returning  home,  she 
had  a  wonderful  dream  and  she  knew  those  things 
she  desired  most  would  come  to  pass. 

When  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was  about  6  years 
old,  his  father,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  wife's  prayers, 
became  very  much  interested  in  religion.  He  did  not 
join  any  particular  church  but  accepted  wholeheartedly 
the  Gospel  as  taugJit  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 
He,  too,  seemed  to  feel  that  the  true  Church  was  not 
upon  the  earth  at  that  time.  Then,  as  if  our  Heavenly 
Father  were  preparing  his  mind  and  his  heart  for  the 
great  mission  of  their  son,  Joseph,  he  began  to  have  a 
series  of  visions.  These  seemed  to  prepare  him  spirit- 
ually for  the  part  he  was  to  play  in  the  Prophet 
Joseph's  life. 

Other  members  of  the  family,  too,  were  being  pre- 
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S/ie  kept  her  promise,  too! 

pared.  Each  evening  after  supper,  the  family  would 
meet  to  read  the  Bible,  pray  and  sing.  Sometimes 
neighbors  joined  with  them,  to  partake  of  the  beautiful 
spirit  that  was  there.  One  evening,  as  the  family  began 
singing,  a  couple  of  little  boys  came  in.  One  of  them 
stepped  up  to  Samuel  (Joseph's  brother)  and  whispered, 
"Mr.  Smith,  won't  you  pray  pretty  soon?  Our  mother 
said  that  we  must  be  home  by  eight  o'clock  and  we 
would  like  to  hear  you  pray  before  we  go."  These 
evenings  were  wonderful  and  the  Smith  family  loved 
to  share  them. 

One  day  something  happened  that  made  these  eve- 
nings for  the  Smith  family  even  more  interesting  and 
greatly  thrilling. 

When  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was  about  14  years 
old,  there  was  a  great  religious  revival  astir  in  the 
town.  The  ministers  of  all  the  churches  there  were 
working  hard  to  get  people  to  join  the  churches  to 
which  they  belonged.  Nearly  everybody  was  joining 
one  or  another  of  them.  Even  some  of  the  Smith 
family  joined;  some  one  and  some  another. 

Young  Joseph,  however,  was  greatly  puzzled.  None 
of  them  seemed  right  to  him.  So  important  was  the. 
decision  to  him  that  he  decided  to  ask  our  Heavenly' 
Father  for  help  and  guidance.  He  knelt  in  prayer  in 
a  nearby  grove  -  as  his  mother  had  done  so  long 
ago  —  and  asked  the  question  that  was  bothering  him. 
Surely  and  definitely  he  received  his  answer.  He  was 
to  join  none  of  the  churches.  Our  Heavenly  Father 
and  His  son,  Jesus  Christ,  told  him  this. 

When  Joseph  returned  home,  he  went  first  to  tell 
his  mother.  As  he  leaned  against  the  fireplace,  he 
told  her  about  the  vision  and  that  he  had  learned 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  some  of  the  family 
had  just  joined  was  not  the  true  Church.  A  few  days 
later  he  told  a  Methodist  minister  about  the  vision. 
Instead  of  being  glad  to  hear  about  it,  he  and  other 
ministers  began  to  treat  the  Prophet  badly  and  make 
life  very  unhappy  for  him. 

Joseph's  family,  however,  believed  all  that  he  told 
them.  His  mother  knew  in  her  heart  that  everything 
he  told  them  was  true.  His  father  advised  him  to  obey 
the  Angel  Moroni  in  every  detail  so  he  would  be 
worthy  of  the  great  honor  that  had  come  to  him.  His 
brothers  and  sisters  were  anxious  to  do  all  they  could 
to  help  him.    So  eager  were  they  to  hear  more  from 
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Joseph  that  they  decided  to  arise  earlier  each  morning 
so  they  would  be  through  with  their  work  earlier  in 
the  evening.  Lucy,  their  mother,  said  she  would  pre- 
pare the  evening  meal  earlier  to  give  the  entire  family 
a  longer  time  to  hear  what  Joseph  had  to  say. 

As  they  sat  in  a  circle,  listening  to  young  Joseph, 
the  Prophet's  mother  tells  us,  "He  would  describe  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  their  dress,  mode 
of  traveling  and  the  animals  upon  which  they  rode; 
their  cities;  their  buildings  with  every  particular;  their 
mode  of  warfare  and  also  their  religious  worship.  This 
he  would  do  with  as  much  ease,  seemingly,  as  if  he  had 
spent  his  whole  life  among  them." 

One  night  Joseph  returned  home  from  the  Hill 
Cumorah  where  he  had  met  the  Angel  Moroni  accord- 
ing to  appointment.  He  had  thought  he  would  be 
permitted  to  bring  the  plates  home  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  at  this  time.  As  he  entered  the  house,  his 
father  asked  him  if  he  had  the  plates.  The  answer 
was,  "No,  father,  I  could  not  get  them." 

His  father  said,  "Did  you  see  them?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Joseph,  "I  saw  them  but  could  not 
take  them  ...  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord  would  not 
let  me." 

Joseph  related  the  circumstances  in  full.  His  family 
was  troubled.  They  were  afraid  he  might  fail  to  obtain 
the  record  through  some  neglect  on  his  part.  They 
therefore  prayed  most  earnestly  to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
asking  that  Joseph  might  be  blessed;  also  that  he  might 
be  more  fully  instructed  in  his  duty. 

Throughout  all  the  years  that  followed,  Joseph  was 
very  proud  of  his  mother.  She  was  always  ready  to 
sustain  her  husband  and  her  sons  in  all  their  Church 
assignments  and  at  all  times  she  honored  them.  She 
had  great  faith  in  the  priesthood  which  they  held. 
Her  capacity  to  love  was  unlimited,  and  she  showered 
her  husband  and  children  with  great  affection. 

Just  prior  to  the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet,  as 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  were  about  to  be  driven  away, 
their  brave  and  courageous  mother  pressed  through 
the  crowd  to  the  wagon  where  her  sons  were.  As  she 
neared  the  wagon,  she  grasped  Joseph's  hand.  She  said, 
"Joseph,  do  speak  to  your  poor  mother.  I  cannot  bear 
to  go  until  I  hear  your  voice."  At  this  he  replied, 
"God  bless  you,  Mother."  This  was  the  last  time  she 
saw  them  alive. 


At  a  general  conference  of  the  Church  held  in 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  in  October,  1845,  the  Prophet's  mother 
spoke  to  the  Saints.  She  recounted  to  them  the  scenes 
through  which  her  son  and  the  Church  had  passed. 
She  expressed  her  intention  to  accompany  the  Saints 
into  the  wilderness  but  requested  that  her  body  be 
returned  to  Nauvoo  to  be  buried  next  to  that  of  her 
husband.  President  Bri^am  Young  and  the  entire 
conference  voted  to  do  this.  Mother  Smith  never  came 
to  Utah,  however.  She  died  in  Nauvoo  May  5,  1855, 
honored  and  loved  by  the  Saints  who  also  honored  and 
loved  her  son. 

References: 

Essentials  in  Church  History  by  Joseph  Fielding  Smith. 
History  of  Joseph  Smith  by  his  Mother,  Lucy  Mack  Smith; 

edited  by  Preston  Nibley. 
LDS  Biographical  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  I,  by  Andrew  Jenson. 

Pictures  that  May  Be  Used  with  this  Story; 

Lucy  Mack  Smith,  the  Prophet's  Mother. 
Joseph  Smith's  First  Vision. 

How  to  Present  the  Flannelboard  Story 

Characters  and  Props  Needed  for  this  Presentation  Are: 

Lucy  Mack  Smith  as  a  young  girl. 

Lucy  Mack  Smith  as  a  mature  woman. 

Church  buildings  of  different  denominations. 

Lucy  Mack  Smith  as  a  young  woman,  in  kneeling  position. 

A  grove  of  trees. 

Joseph  Smith's  father  as  a  mature  man. 

Nine  children  of  the  Smith  family,  ranging  in  age  from 
about  2  to  22.  From  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  there 
are  two  boys,  one  girl;  Joseph,  18;  two  more  boys, 
one  girl,  ©ne  boy  and  one  girl.  These  are  seated  on 
chairs  for  their  evening  meeting.  (Two  other  children 
need  not  be  mentioned.  They  are:  a  girl,  the  firstborn, 
who  died  without  receiving  a  name;  and  a  boy, 
Ephraim,  who  died  when  but  nine  days  old.) 

Joseph  Smith,  14,  kneeling. 

Joseph  Smith,  14,  standing. 

Joseph  and  Hyrum  seated  in  a  wagon. 

Order  of  Episodes: 

There  are  so  many  changes  required  in  the  telling  of  this 
story  that  it  is  suggested  that  there  be  just  one  indoor 
scene  and  one  outdoor  scene.  The  indoor  scene  wiU 
be  the  living  room  in  the  Smith  home.  The  outdoor 
scene  will  be  the  grove  of  trees  where  first  Lucy  and, 
later,  Joseph  prayed. 

The  characters  to  be  placed  upon  the  flannelboard  wiU  be 
those  fisted  above.  For  the  order  in  which  they  appear, 
follow  the  story  narrative. 


IN  RECOGNITION 

npHE  Silver  Beaver,  highest  honor 
a  Boy  Scouts  of  America  council 
can  give  a  scouter,  has  been  award- 
ed by  the  Great  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Council  to  Wendell  J.  Ashton,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  Instructor. 

Brother  Ashton  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  general  board  since  1937  and 
is  the  third  member  of  that  board 
to  be  awarded  a  Silver  Beaver.  Pre- 
vious recipients  have  been  General 
Superintendent  George  R.  HiU  and 
Earl  J.  Glade,  former  mayor  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Also  a  previous  recipient 


was  President  David  O.  McKay,  who 
is  editor  of  the  magazine. 

The  Silver  Beaver  is  awarded 
scouters  in  recognition  of  leadership 
in  the  Boy  Scout  movement;  for 
service  on  behalf  of  boys. 


DEATH 

r^EATH  is  like  a  mother^s  arms 
That  hold  a  sick  child  safe  and 
tight, 

Then  tuck  him  in  his  own  warm 
room. 

Where,  when  he  wakens,  all  is  right. 
—Mabel  Jones  Gabbotf. 


COMING   EVENTS 

May  12,  1957 
Mother's  Day 


June  2,  1957 

Sunday  School 

Sunday  Evening  Program 

August  18,  1957 
"Bring-a-Friend"  Sunday 


r^OETHE  has  said,  "The  destiny 
of  any  nation  at  any  given  time 
depends  on  the  opinions  of  its  young 
men  under  five  and  twenty." 
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^amnel  and  Hyrum 


Their  Mother  Bids 
Them  Farewell 


Flannelboard  figures  for  "She  Gave  Strength  and   Inspiration. 


Mother's  Prayer 


Drawings  by  Dorothy  Handley, 


Drawing  by  Fielding  K.  Smith. 
For  the  pioneers  it  was  a  mixture  of  courage  and  determination. 


Reading  for  Lesson  Enrichment 

To  Help  Them 
Grow  in  Wisdom 


By  Minnie  E.  Anderson 


"The  hooks  that  help  you  most,  are  those  which 
make  you  think  the  most.  .  .  The  hardest  way  of 
learning  is  that  of  easy  reading;  hut  a  great  hook  that 


comes  from  a  great  thinker  is  a  ship  of  thought,  deep 
freighted  with  truth  and  beauty."^ 

—Theadore  Parker. 


FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


Of  History 

and 
Interesting 

Fact 


^The  True  Book  of  Pioneers  by 
Mable  Harmer;  Children's  Press, 
Chicago,   IlKnois;  $2. 

Mable  Harmer,  a  Latter-day  Saint 
who  is  widely  known  for  her  chil- 
dren's stories,  has  written  a  delight- 
ful account  at  Junior  Sunday  School 
and  Primary ,  level,  of  the  courage 
and  daring  of  the  pioneers. 

The  book  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Ilia  Podendorf  Labora- 
tory School,  University  of  Chicago, 
sponsor  of  the  True  Book  Series. 

The  information  given  about  mode 
of  travel,  dangers,  food,  clothing  and 
other  interesting  facts  makes  an 
excellent  book  for  teachers  of  young- 
er children. 

«     #     * 

Tender  Yet  Boyish  Feelings 

^Louisa,    A    Biography    of    Louisa 


May  Alcott  by  Pamela  Brown; 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New 
York;  $2.75. 

What  little  girl  has  not  read  Little 
Women  by  Louisa  May  Alcott?  This 
captivating  biography  reveals  the 
tender  yet  boyish  feelings  of  Louisa 
—  the  real  Jo  in  Little  Women. 


best  friend  entangled  in  ribbon  kelp 
makes  a  thrilling  story. 


There's  a 

Strange 

World  Below 


^-Young  Skin  Diver  by  Philip  Hark- 
ins;  William  Morrow  and  Company, 
New  York;  $2.75. 

Would  you  like  to  find  out  about 
the  world  beneath  the  ocean?  If 
so,  you  will  enjoy  the  adventures 
and  courage  of  Ned  Palmer  as  he 
invades  this  fascinating  and  little- 
known  world.    How  he  rescues  his 


»     * 


From  Girl 

to  Young 

Woman 


►Mm  Boo  Is  Sixteen  by  Margret 
Lee  Runbeck;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
$3.50. 

This  is  the  latest  of  Margret  Lee 
Runbeck's  "Our  Miss  Boo"  series. 
From  a  charming  little  girl  the  prin- 
cipal  character   has    grown    into   a 

delightful,  vivacious  young  woman, 
full  of  fun  and  mischief.  You  will 
enjoy  every  character  and  experience 
in  the  book.  A  splendid  book  for 
Junior  Gleaners  of  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association. 


FOR  THE  MATURE  MIND 


It  Sells  Americanism 

►^/^e  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation 
by  John  Dos  Passos;  Doubleday  and 
Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New 
York;  $5.95. 

This   engrossing  book  is   another 

^World  of  Matter  and  World  of  Men. 
]48 


splendid  triumph  for  John  Dos  Pas- 
sos. It  reveals  again  his  great  talent 
as  biographer  and  historian.  Written 
in  narrative  form,  it  sells  American- 


ism. 


Among  the  lives  this  book  treats 
are  those  of  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamil- 


ton,  John   Adams,   James    Madison 
and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

As  we  meditate  and  consider  the 
status  of  our  country  today,  its 
wealth  and  position  of  power  among 
the  nations  of  the  -world,  we  are 
grateful  to  the  author  for  acquaint- 
ing us  with  the  high  price  of  liberty. 
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A  Foundation 

for 

Democracy 


^William  Penn  by  Catherine  Owen 
Peare;  J.  P.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  $6. 

Few  of  us  recognize  the  valuable 
contribution  made  by  William  Penn 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  Most 
people  think  of  him  as  a  kind  man 
who  made  peace  vdth  the  Indians. 

Penn,  as  a  Quaker,  had  been  per- 
secuted in  Ireland  and  England  for 
his  religious  beliefs.  He  was  given 
a  large  tract  of  land  3,000  miles 
away  in  the  New  World  in  payment 
of  the  debts  owed  by  the  crown  of 
England  to  his  father.  This  section 
was  called  Pennsylvania  after  his 
father. 

Penn  had  definite  ambitions  for 
the  people  who  came  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  tyranny  of  kings  and 
nobles.  He  believed  that  liberty  was 


a  precious  gift  from  God.  He  de- 
sired the  people  to  make  their  own 
laws  and  not  allow  any  ruler  or 
government  to  usurp  or  take  away 
the  rights  of  an  individual. 

"Government,"  said  Penn,  "seems 
to  me  to  be  a  part  of  religion  itself, 
a  thing  sacred  in  its  institution  and 
end."  Human  dignity,  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  the  people  partici- 
pating in  the  making  pf  the  laws 
and  the  enforcement  of  them  were 
ideas  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  American  Constitution,  which 
guarantees  men  liberty  and  freedom 
and  the  right  to  be  governed  by 
laws  of  their  own  making. 


Should  They  See  or  Hear  It? 

►"Do  We  Frighten  Our  Children?" 
by  Irma  Simonton  Black;  Redbook 
magazine;  February,  1957,  issue;  35 
cents. 

Mrs.  Black,  an  instructor  at  Banks 
College  of  Education  and  author  of 
many  books  about  children,  feels 
that  caution  should  be  used  in  ex- 
posing children  to  television  pro- 
grams and  stories  which  result  in 
fear  and  bad  dreams. 

Many    of    our    well-known    fairy 


tales  terrify  children  of  pre-school 
age.  Imagination  should  be  stimu- 
lated through  reaUty  and  stories 
which  bring  beauty  and  character 
development  to  the  child. 


Away  To  Unknown  Worlds 

^Four  Ways  of  Being  Human  by 
Gene  Lisitsky;  The  Viking  Press, 
New  York;  $4.50. 

Here  is  a  fascinating  study  in 
anthropology!  The  author  has  told 
the  habits,  customs  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  four  most  primitive  peo- 
ples on  the  earth  today. 

His  subjects  are:  (1)  The  Semang 
pygmies,  who  are  under  five  feet 
tall  and  live  in  the  rain-drenched, 
insect-infested  jungle  of  Malaya; 
(2)  the  Polar  Eskimos,  who  live 
farther  north  on  the  earth's  surface 
than  any  other  people  —  in  a  climate 
that  is  always  below  the  freezing 
point  —  whose  houses  are  made  of 
ice  and  who  are  completely  depend- 
ent for  subsistence  on  the  game  they 
kill;  (3)  the  Hopi  Indians  of  the 
Arizona  desert,  and  (4)  the  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand.  The  book  carries 
you  away  to  unknown  worlds  and 
new  adventure. 


GIVE  YOUR  LESSON  CONCRETENESS 
(Concluded  from  page  142.) 


murderers:  "Lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge." 

While  Saul  was  making  havoc  of 
the  Church,  entering  into  every 
house,  could  he  perhaps  have  seen 
the  way  the  followers  of  Jesus  were 
living:  trying  to  forgive  their  ene- 
mies, blessing  them  that  cursed  and 
persecuted  them,  partaking  of  the 
communal  meal,  high  and  lowly  al- 
ways having  a  spiritual  glory  above 
the  mere  physical  living  of  their  day? 

Time  to  Ponder 

Then,  on  that  long,  jogging  trek 
from  stony  Jerusalem  to  the  beauti- 
ful oasis  city  of  Damascus,  Saul  had 
time  to  remember  these  things  and 
to  weigh  them  against  his  hate.  The 
light  from  heaven  far  outshone  the 
hard  brilliance  of  the  oriental  noon, 
so  that  he  was  blessed  with  tem- 
porary blindness  where  only  the 
mind  need  see.  His  three  days  of 
fasting  permitted  all  concentration 
on  the  vision  of  the  soul,  so  that 
forever  afterward  Saul  remembered 
his  own  humble  supplication  and  the 
answering  commission  "to  bear  my 


name  before  the  Gentiles  and  kings, 
and  the  children  of  Israel."  (Acts 
9:15.) 

He  repeated  the  story  often,  with 
pride  and  humility,  before  the  rant- 
ing Jews  in  Jerusalem,  before  the 
pomp  and  sympathy  of  Agrippa,  to 
the  slackening  converts  in  Galatia. 
It  shone  on  him  when  he  himself 
was  persecuted,  in  prison,  and  dur- 
ing the  rigors  and  terrors  of  ship- 
wreck. "For  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ."  (Romans  1:16.) 

Now,  to  the  rocks  of  our  spiritual 
verses  and  the  sand  of  our  research, 
we  add  the  cement  of  our  analytical 
organization,  giving  the  cohesive 
quality  that  binds  our  ideas  into  a 
whole.  We  must  create  a  singleness 
of  impression  for  our  class,  a  founda- 
tion for  thinking,  living  and  acting. 
We  must  reject  all  material  not 
essential  to  our  original  purpose, 
and  we  must  organize  those  facts 
remaining  for  emphasis  and  climax. 
Using  wisely  the  mechanics  of  pres- 
entation —  chalkboard,  maps,  pic- 
tures —  we  should  plan  stimulated 
class  discussion. 


During  this  study  and  presentation 
of  our  lesson,  we  have  a  fourth 
ingredient  in  our  formula.  Emotion, 
like  the  transforming  power  of  water 
added  to  our  concrete  mixture,  vital- 
izes and  blends  together  all  the 
ideas  and  forces.  This  emotion  is 
admiration  and  understanding  of  the 
characters  we  have  studied;  it  is  love 
for  the  Author  of  this  way  of  life; 
it  is  desire  to  create  in  our  students 
this  love.  The  material  must  be  so 
carefully  organized  and  presented 
that  each  member  will  carry  with 
him  a  motivated  emotion. 

Let  the  adult  reahze  that  vision, 
glory  and  activity  await  him,  if  he 
has  intensity,  meditation,  energy, 
and  can  say,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do?" 

Let  the  teenager  see  that  fame, 
adventure  and  usefulness  come  with 
recognitiSn  of  authority  and  dedica- 
tion to  a  cause. 

Let  the  young  child  see  the  won- 
der of  this  good  life,  where  Jesus 
can  speak  kindly  to  those  who  per- 
secute Him,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
love  Him. 

Let  us,  as  teachers,  pray  God  that 
we  may  magnify  our  calling. 
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Library  and  Visual  Aids 

There's  Something 
New  m  Chalkboards 

By  Jack  M.  Reed 


THERE'S  a  new  idea  in  chalk- 
boards —  thanks  to  a  Sunday 
School  general  board  member 
~  and  it  will  be  a  boon  particularly 
for  adult  classes  which  meet  in 
chapels. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  models 
in  this  new  chalkboard:  sizes  from 
12  X  18  inches  (for  laps)  to  4  x  6 
feet;  with  or  without  castors,  tack- 
board,  map  rail  or  chalk  tray.  Some 
models  have  detachable  legs  for 
easy  storage.  Others  may  be  ob- 
tained with  the  chalkboard  in  either 
vertical  or  horizontal  position. 

But  the  most  unusual  model  is 
the  chalkboard  designed  especially 
for  chapel  use.  This  board  is  mount- 
ed on  short  legs  which  will  span  a 
table  or  rest  across  the  tops  of  two 
pews.  This  chalkboard  also  will  fit 
across  the  tops  of  ordinary  straight- 
backed  chairs.  The  legs  fold  to  al- 
low storage  in  a  narrow  space. 

The  3/2  X  5  foot  table  easel  is  the 
smallest  recommended  for  adult  class 
use.  Basically,  it  costs  $41.  A  9  inch 
chalk  tray  at  the  bottom  of  the 
board  would  add  $1  to  the  cost  and 


W?ien  a  gymnasium 
or  a  stage  is  used  as 
a  classroom.,  this  jun- 
ior easel  model  can 
he  rolled  into  place 
and  elevated  to  a 
heighth  convenient  for 
teacher  and  students. 

a  map  rail  across  the  top  to  enable 
teachers  to  pin  maps  and  pictures 
to  the  board  would  cost  another 
$1.70. 

The  senior  easel  is  available  with 
tubular  steel  legs  either  detachable 
or  permanent.  Prices  range  from 
$34  for  a  3  X  4  foot  size  to  $43  for 
a  4  X  6  foot  size.  Cost  of  a  map 
rail,  chalk  tray,  castors  for  the  legs 
or  tackboard  on  the  back  would  be 
additional.  The  latter  varies  from 
$13  for  the  small  sized  board  to  $27 
for  the  large  size.  A  set  of  castors 
would  cost  $6. 

The  senior  easel  models  are  suit- 
able for  use  not  only  in  classrooms, 
but  in  foyers  (for  displaying  posters, 
maybe)  and  in  recreation  halls. 

Junior  easel  models  in  this  new 
chalkboard  are  available  in  sizes 
from  2x3  feet  (at  $25)  to  S'A  x  5 
feet  ($37),  with  the  additional 
equipment  available  as  listed  for 
senior  easels.  Tackboards  on  the 
back  of  the  chalkboard  would  cost 
$6.50  for  the  smallest  size  to  $22  for 
the  largest. 

When  ordering  a  junior  easel,  a 


ward  may  request  that  the  board 
be  attached  to  the  legs  in  either  a 
vertical  or  horizontal  position. 

Lap  chalkboards  also  are  avail- 
able, either  in  the  12  x  18  inch  or 
15  X  21  inch  sizes  at  $1.25  and  $1.75, 
respectively.  An  additional  $1.70 
and  $2.50,  respectively,  would  pay 
for  having  a  tackboard  mounted  on 
the    back    of    the    chalkboard.     A 

teacher  could  have  a  lap  flannel- 
board  by  tacking  a  piece  of  flannel 
over  the  tackboard. 

The  new  chalkboards  have  such 
advantages  as  lightweight  aluminum 
frames  and  tubular  steel  legs,  no 
cross  bars  between  the  legs  (so  pu- 
pils can't  "ride"  them ) ,  collapsibility 
for  storage,  and  (for  the  table  easel) 
rubber  covered  legs  designed  so  the 
board  may  be  rested  on  chapel 
pews. 

Manufactured  by  a  Salt  Lake  City 
firm,  the  Lemco  chalkboards  were 
developed  by  Carl  J.  Christensen  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
general  board,  who  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  the  interests 
of  this  work.  They  are  available 
from  the  Deseret  Book  Company, 
44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  may  be  ordered  by  bishop- 
rics through  the  Presiding  Bishop's 
Office  on  Form  47. 


Designed  for  chapel  use,  this  chalkboard  sparis  across  benches. 
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This  senior  easel  model  can  be  used  in  both  classroom  or  foyer. 

THE    INSTRUCTOR 


Notes  from  the  Field 


Planned  Preparation  Produces 


Conducted  by  Wallace  G.  Bennett 


V.V.M;;;..  . 


Joyce  Maughan  believes  that  visual  aids 
help  students'  minds  to  stay  upon  subject. 

Shares  Talent  with  Many 

JOYCE  BOWEN  MAUGHAN,  cur- 
^  rently  a  member  of  the  Middleton 
Ward,  Nampa  (Idaho)  Stake,  has 
shared  her  great  talent  as  teacher 
not  only  with  many  classes  but  with 
other  teachers  as  well.  She  has  con- 
ducted several  clinics  to  help  other 
teachers  learn  the  value  of  visual 
aids. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  her 
teaching  methods: 

Lesson  preparation  —  She  always 
reads  the  whole  manual  all  the  way 
through  before  she  starts  teaching 
it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  She 
reads  each  lesson  far  enough  in  ad- 
vance to  let  it  become  a  part  of  her 
so  that  she  can  think  about  it  while 
she  is  doing  her  work.  She  always 
prays  for  help  and  guidance  when 
she  first  sits  down  to  prepare  a 
lesson. 

Class  participation  —  Sister 
Maughan  feels  that  class  participa- 
tion calls  for  prior  planning.  Par- 
ticipation is  important  because  we 
learn  most  by  actually  doing.  As- 
signments, projects,  leading  ques- 
tions, stories  and  maps  are  among 
the  methods  she  likes  to  use  to  get 
participation.  "I  like  to  call  by 
phone  a  member  who  has  not  been 
there  for  a  few  times  and  assign 
her  a  short  scripture  to  read.  This 
gives  her  a  responsibility  to  be 
there  and  advance  notice  gives  her 
a  chance  to  read  it  over  several 
times  to  become  familiar  with  it," 
she  adds. 

Visual  Aids  —  She  has  found  it 
is  much  easier  to  keep  the  students' 
minds  on  the  subject  when  visual 
aids  are  used.  Such  aids  simplify 
the  material.  "People  absorb  35  per 
cent  more  when  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear,  and 
it  is  retained  55  per  cent  longer," 
she  believes. 


Z.  Reed  Millar 


Why  Outstanding? 

'\yn'HAT  makes  an  outstanding 
teacher?  The  attributes  of  Z. 
Reed  Millar,  former  teacher  of  the 
Gospel  Doctrine 
class,  Boise  First 
Ward,  Boise  Stake, 
give  a  clue.  Broth- 
er Millar  is  also  a 
former  president  of 
Boise  Stake.  At 
present  he  is  the 
teacher  trainer  and 
on  the  stake  Sun- 
day School  board. 
He  is  humble. 
He  is  friendly.  He  is  always  pre- 
pared. He  stays  with  the  manual 
and  suggested  material.  He  teaches 
on  the  level  of  his  class.  He  uses 
the  chalkboard  extensively  and  maps 
where  the  occasion  warrants. 

Class  participation  is  termed  "ex- 
ceptionally good."  He  makes  assign- 
ments. He  gives  praise  to  all  and 
encouragement  to  those  who  are 
timid.  He  makes  each  feel  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  class. 
*     ft     # 

Thorough  Advance  Preparation 

^'^CISTER   Neilsen,  will  you   give 

the  report  you  have  prepared 

on  the  functions  of  slavery  during 

the  days  of  Paul?" 

This  suggests  the 
nature  of  the  class 
under  the  direction 
of  Ellen  S.  Bean  in 
the  LaGrande  First 
Ward,  Union 
Stake,  LaGrande, 
Oregon,  as  Paul's 
Epistle  to  Phile- 
mon was  discussed. 

Another  member  Ellen  S.  Bean 

of  the  class  had  been  assigned  to 
have  a  dictionary  with  him  so  he 
could  give  the  definition  of  any 
word  not  understood  by  the  class. 
Another  was  prepared  to  tell  how 
the  epistle  had  been  authenticated 
by  reference  to  the  Muratorian 
Transcript.  Another  had  been  given 
a  subject  dealing  with  the  teachings 


of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  on 
slavery  and  how  they  compared 
with  Paul's  attitude. 

Through  such  thorough  advance 
preparation  the  class  members  were 
able  to  discuss  with  intelligence 
various  phases  of  the  lesson,  and 
make  the  story  of  Paul  and  Onesi- 
mus  a  vivid  experience. 

Before  discussion  of  the  lesson 
began,  Sister  Bean  assigned  class 
members  topics  to  discuss  the  next 
week. 

Sister  Bean  uses  maps  and  the 
blackboard  extensively.  The  class 
has  had  various  participation  proj- 
ects, such  as  the  one  when  each 
member  sets  up  a  complete  card  file 
for  reference  to  various  doctrinal 
subjects  of  the  Church.  During  the 
1956  course,  each  class  member 
brought  his  personal  Bible  and  red 
pencil  to  mark  cross  references  of 
latter-day  scriptures  which  corres- 
pond to  the  Bible. 

ft     ft     ft 

Attractive  to  Children 

/CHILDREN  love  to  attend  the 
Sunday  School  class,  Course  1, 
taught  by  Cherril  Draney  in  the 
Ogden  Thirty-first 
Ward,  Ogden  Stake 
Junior  Sunday 
School  in  Ogden, 
Utah. 

Active  in  enlist- 
ment work  as  well 
as  careful  in  prep- 
aration. Sister  Dra- 
ney regularly  re- 
ceives a  list  from 
the  Sunday  School 
secretary.  She  con- 
tacts the  parents  of  these  very  young 
children  (ages  3  and  nearly  3)  either 
by  personal  call  at  the  home  or  by 
telephone.  As  a  result  of  these  con- 
tacts, and  her  teaching,  she  has  been 
successful  in  bringing  her  enlistment 
roll  into  an  active,  participating 
class. 

IF  there  is  a  particularly  outstanding  performance 
in    some    phase    of    Gospel    teaching    being 
done  in  your  stake,  ward   or  branch,   please 
report  it  to;    Wallace  G.  Bennett,  The  Instructor, 
50  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  16,  Utah. 


Cherril  Draney 
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Hymn  for  the  Month  of  July 


44 


We  Love  Thy  House^  O  God'' 


JULY,  1957,  "We  Love  Thy  House, 
^  O  God,"  Hymns  —  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
No.  203. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  ".  .  .  Estab- 
lish a  house,  even  a  house  of  prayer, 
a  house  of  fasting,  a  house  of  faith, 
a  house  of  learning,  a  house  of  glory, 
a  house  of  order,  a  house  of  God; 
.  .  ."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  88: 
119.) 

Our  hymn  presents  a  welcome 
opportunity  for  some  real  effort  on 
the  subject  of  reverence  in  Church. 
May  we  suggest  a  project  for  special 
correlation  involving  members  of  the 
superintendency,  musicians,  teachers 
and  members  of  the  congregation. 
Since  many  wards  throughout  the 
Church  feel  a  need  for  improvement 
in  this  problem  of  behavior,  we 
might  perhaps  enlist  our  2/2-minute 
speakers  and  the  support  of  every- 
one in  an  effort  to  improve  the 
Sunday  Schools. 

"Behold,  mine  house  is   a  house 


of  order,  saith  the  Lord  God,  and 
not  a  house  of  confusion."  (Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  132:8.) 

This  short  and  impressive  hymn 
is  appropriate  at  the  opening  or  clos- 
ing of  any  meeting,  certainly  includ- 
ing the  Sunday  School.  We  want 
to  learn  to  love  the  house  of  God, 
and  we  want  to  behave  as  though 
we  have  learned  to  respect  and  love 
it.  It  is  the  place  where  Saints  meet 
to  praise  His  name,  give  thanks  and 
sing. 

This  musical  setting  written  by 
Brother  Leroy  J.  Robertson  reinforc- 
es well  the  message  of  the  hymn. 
The  climax  is  reached  in  measures 
five  and  six  with  both  words  and 
music.  Note  the  "key"  words,  such 
as  "thine  abode,"  "Lord,  art  there," 
"comfort,"  "strife."  In  practically  all 
cases  these  words  fall  on  the  strong 
beats  of  the  measures,  and  have 
high  or  long  notes  in  the  melodic 
line.  These  are  qualities  which  add 
strength  and  expression  to  the  hymn. 

By   all  means   have  your  people 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gems 

For  the  Month  of  July 
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For  Junior  Sunday  School 


For  Senior  Sunday  School 
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sing  the  beginning  four  words  of  this 
hymn.  You,  as  director,  must  guide 
them  into  beginning  to  sing  by  giv- 
ing a  clear  preparatory  beat  during 
which  the  singers  will  take  a  breath 
of  air.  One  cannot  sing  just  after 
one  has  exhaled.  Try  not  to  com- 
mand them  (as  a  dictator  might) 
to  sing  the  very  first  word  of  each 
stanza.  But,  rather,  perfect  the  man- 
ner of  your  baton  indications,  so 
that  they  cannot  help  but  sing  the 
very  first  word  of  each  stanza.  Be 
a  good  shepherd. 

Brother  Robertson  recommends  a 
rather  deliberate,  slow  tempo.  There 
is  no  need  for  hurry  or  breathless- 
ness.  And  let  us  sing  it  strong  and 
loud;  that  is,  with  firm  conviction, 
but  not  boisterousness. 

Notice  the  half  note  followed  by 
a  quarter  rest  at  the  end.  The  same 
values  exactly  are  intended  ( though 
they  are  not  written  that  way)  at 
the  ends  of  each  of  the  four  phrases. 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  The  project 
mentioned  above  deserves  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  faculty  meeting,  so  all  offi- 
cers and  teachers  may  understand 
it  and  give  it  effective  cooperation. 
For  example:  the  devotional  pre- 
lude is  the  call  to  worship.  Five 
minutes  of  quiet,  devotional  organ 
music  is  intended  to  be  a  signal 
for  both  the  people  and  the  presid- 
ing officers  and  teachers  to  find  their 
places  and  to  remain  there  for  the 
moments  of  quiet  devotion. 

To  bring  about  this  desired  result, 
it  will  be  necessary,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  officers  be  exemplary  in  their 
actions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  devotional  music  be  worthy  of 
being  heard. 

The  tempo  of  this  hymn  is  very 
moderate;  try  not  to  rush  it.  It  is 
not  speed  that  will  bring  this  hymn 
to  life  but,  rather,  an  earnest  pres- 
entation of  it.  How  then,  can  we 
present  it  earnestly?  First:  by  play- 
ing and  singing  it  with  good 
strength;  second:  by  keeping  a 
steady  rhythm. 

Organists  will  do  well  to  breathe 
with  the  singers.  Read  the  recom- 
mendations given  above  regarding 
rests  for  breathing. 

—Alexander  Schreiner. 
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for  Reverence 


TONE  is  a  combination  of  cliar- 
acteristics  that  makes  your  Sun- 
day School  a  wonderful  place 
for  spiritual  refreshment. 

The  tone  of  your  school  is  an 
important  part  of  the  allurement 
tliat  encourages  a  young  mother  to 
shepherd  her  flock  promptly  to 
Church  on  Sunday  morning.  It  is 
an  environmental  pleasantness  that 
just  makes  you  want  to  be  on  hand 
to  be  a  part  of  it! 

It  means  much  to  you,  as  super- 
intendent or  teacher,  when  a  teen- 
ager says,  "Boy,  I  like  the  tone  of 
that  Sunday  School!"  It  means  even 
more  when  the  head  of  a  family 
says  it. 

What  Sets  the  Tone? 

Sunday  School  tone  is  a  very 
sensitive  characteristic  —  a  thousand 
difl:erent  stimuli  play  importantly 
in  determining  the  "frequency"  of 
this  tone. 

It  usually  begins  with  the  greeters 
at  the  chapel  entrance.  Are  they 
neat  in  appearance  and  gracious? 
Do  they  deport  themselves  kindly 
but  quietly  as  they  welcome  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  to  a  sacred 
place?  Here,  indeed,  is  where  in- 
comers get  their  first  suggestion  of 
reverence. 

This  means  that  no  matter  how 
great  the  temptation  to  give  a  de- 
monstrative, knuckle  -  crunching 
handshake  to  a  Sunday  School  mem- 
ber, that  the  greeter  restrains  himself 
with  a  sincere,  friendly,  but  reverent 
morning  recognition.  This  powerful 
suggestion  will  emphasize  that  here, 
indeed,  is  a  worship  service.  Here 
is  where  we  deport  ourselves  rever- 
ently —  not  as  though  we  were 
attending  a  basketball  game.  And 
yet  this  greeting  can  be  gloriously 
cordial,  even  though  it  is  quiet  and 
reverent. 

Administration  is   Important 

The  attitude  and  demeanor  of  the 
ward  bishopric  do  much  to  set  the 
Sunday  School  tone.   If  the  business 
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of  the  ward  which  concerns  the 
superintendency  is  handled,  in  large 
part,  by  written  memoranda,  rather 
than  by  voice,  respect  is  shown  by 
these  leaders  for  the  spiritual  tone 
of  the  school  in  point  of  reverence. 
The  business  necessary  to  good  ad- 
ministration should  be  conducted  at 
places  other  than  in  the  worship 
service. 

The  vocal  announcements  should 
be  very  few  and  very  brief.  They 
should  be  mimeographed,  if  possible. 
Even  if  they  try,  ward  members  can- 
not retain  in  memory,  12  to  20 
announcements.  Reverence  cannot 
be  maintained  in  the  presentation 
of  such  miscellany. 

Again :  Workers  who  have  errands 
to  perform,  like  distributing  song 
books,  should  complete  that  work 
well  before  the  service  begins.  It 
is  very  poor  taste  to  be  seen  busy 
hustling  about  after  the  sacred  serv- 
ice is  under  way. 

Similarly,  custodial  work  should 
be  taken  care  of  before  the  service 
begins.  Custodians,  generally  speak- 
ing, should  not  be  conspicuous  in 
their  various  important  services.  It 
is  the  mark  of  custodial  genius  hard- 
ly to  be  seen  at  all. 

The  Song  Service  is  Vital 

Real  progress  was  achieved  in 
pointing  for  reverence  when  the 
music  committee  began  stressing  the 
hymnal  type  of  music  rather  than 
the  "pep"  type,  and  when  the  song 
leaders  themselves  were  encouraged 
to  work  for  reverence.  Our  Sunday 
School  music,  to  be  spiritually  satis- 
fying and  well  sung,  does  not  need 
to  be  rendered  in  a  revivalist  manner. 

All  of  the  work  attendant  upon 
selecting  the  music  should  be  com- 
plete before  the  service  starts.  There 
should  be  very  little  vocal  commu- 
nication between  song  leaders  and 
accompanists. 

Sunday  School  prayers  should  be 
brief.  They  should  be  largely  rev- 
erent expressions  of  thanksgiving, 
humbly  uttered.   We  should  not  try 


Photo  by  Leland  VanWagoner. 
Sh-h-h-h,  keep  those  vocal  announcements 
few  and  brief.    It  is  good  for  reverence. 

to  tell  the  Lord  how  to  run  the 
universe.  Thoughtful  introspection 
will  help  us  to  build  beautiful,  but 
brief,  prayers  as  we  stand  before 
and  represent  the  entire  Sunday 
School  student  body.  That  is  a  re- 
sponsibility that  deserves  earnest 
study. 

Tone  of  Your  Sunday  School 

The  tone  of  your  Sunday  School 
is,  in  part,  dependent  upon  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  members 
of  the  superintendency  make  their 
announcements  of  names  when  nec- 
essary. Are  you  sure  of  the  identifi- 
cation and  pronunciation? 

Is  the  riser  for  Httle  tots  to  stand 
on  in  place?  Is  the  microphone 
working  and  adjusted  properly? 

These  important  services  should 
be  available  without  any  ostenta- 
tious effort  to  make  them  so. 

There  is  no  more  important  part 
of  our  Sunday  School  worship  serv- 
ice than  that  attending  the  blessing 
and  distribution  of  the  emblems  of 
the  sacrament. 

Here  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  sets 
the  spiritual  tone  of  this  beautiful 
service. 

The  priests  should  be  careful 
about  their  grooming.  Surely  sweat 
shirts  should  not  be  worn.  Neither 
should  the  priests  be  too  informal 
in  other  clothing.  The  dress  proprie- 
ties should  be  respected  by  these 
fine  young  adults,  and  they  should 
take  pride  therein. 

The  beautiful  prayers  should  be 
carefully  read,  with  reverent  humili- 
ty. Priests  should  try  not  to  muff 
a  single  syllable.  They  should  check 
their  breathing  and  swallowing  care- 
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fully,  so  that  the  prayers  may  be 
clearly  enunciated  and  heard  by 
every  Sunday  School  member. 

The  deacons,  too,  should  be  rev- 
erent in  their  demeanor.  They 
should  be  serious-minded  in  partici- 
pating in  this  sacred  ordinance.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  no  time  to  laugh,  no 
matter  what  the  provocation.  They 
do  not  even  need  to  recognize  their 
friends  as  they  quietly  vv^alk  through 
the  assembly. 

The  spiritual  tone  during  this  en- 
tire service  should  be  one  of  sacred 
reverence. 

The  Aaronic  Priesthood  can  make 
a  great  contribution  to  their  Church 
by  doing  this  important  work  espe- 
cially well. 

Of  course,  as  the  worship  service 


concludes,  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  the  tone  of  the  school 
reverent  as  members  disperse  to 
their  classes.  The  music  should  be 
quiet  and  the  monitors  in  control. 

Reverence  Can  Be  Had 

Some  of  our  critics  maintain  that 
we  Latter-day  Saints  cannot  secure 
real  reverence  in  our  Sunday  Schools 
largely  because  we  have  amateurs 
directing  these  sacred  procedures, 
and  because  we  do  not  use  elaborate 
attention-getting    vestments. 

Actually,  we  have  hundreds  of 
professional  school  administrators 
identified  with  this  work.  They  are 
providing  magnificent  leadership. 


If  our  Sunday  School  superintend- 
ents will  point  for  a  beautiful,  spirit- 
ual tone  in  all  that  takes  place  during 
the  worship  service  —  the  greetings, 
the  announcements,  the  building 
and  utterance  of  the  prayers,  the 
themes  of  the  2/2-minute  talks,  the 
song  service,  the  sacrament  service 
and  then  have  the  monitors  direct 
the  quiet  withdrawal  from  the  main 
assembly  —  the  Sunday  School  wor- 
ship period  can  be  beautifully  rev- 
erent. 

It  must  be  realized,  however,  by 
everyone  that  this  wonderful  objec- 
tive can  only  be  achieved  by  plan- 
ning —  yes,  very  careful  planning 
and  thoughtful  attention  to  every 
detail. 

Certainly   it  is  worth  the  effort! 


QUESTION   BOX 


Priesthood  or  Prayer  Meeting? 

Q  Should  all  male  members  of  the  Sunday  School 
•  faculty,  except  one  member  of  the  superintend- 
ency,  attend  priesthood  meeting  rather  than  prayer 
meeting  when  the  meetings  are  in  conflict? 

—Nebo  Stake. 

A.  Where  there  is  a  conflict,  all  of  the  male  members, 
other  than  the  superintendent,  when  they  attend  priest- 
hood meeting,  are  excused  from  attendance  at  prayer 
meeting.  Bishops,  however,  have  in  most  wards  ar- 
ranged priesthood  meetings  so  that  they  adjourn  30 
minutes  before  Sunday  School  begins.  Two  plans  have 
been  worked  out,  where  the  chapel  is  used  Sundays 
by  two  wards,  allowing  the  prayer  meeting  to  meet 
without  conflict.  Copies  of  these  plans  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Office,  47  East 
South  Temple,  or  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 
50  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  If  only 
one  ward  meets  in  the  chapel,  bishops  usually  arrange 
for  adjournment  of  the  priesthood  meeting  in  time  to 
allow  all  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Sunday  School 
to  attend  prayer  meeting. 


Selecting  Hynms 

Q.    Should  the  organist  or  the  chorister  pick  out 
the  hymns  for  Sunday  School? 

—Scranton  Branch,  Pennsylvania. 


A.  Selecting  the  hymns  for  Sunday  School  is  by 
collaboration  of  both  chorister  and  organist.  They 
should  be  chosen  a  week  in  advance  and  the  Sunday 
School  superintendency  told  of  the  selections.  Choris- 
ters and  organists  should  agree  on  the  tempo  of  each 
song  in  advance,  and  the  chorister  should  memorize 
the  words  so  as  to  be  able  to  watch  the  audience  while 
conducting.  The  practice  song  is  selected  by  the 
Church  music  committee  and  is  announced  on  the 
"Hymn  of  the  Month"  page  of  The  Instructor.  See  The 
Sunday  School  Handbook,  pages  39-41. 
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Where  Is  the  Urim  and  Thummim? 

Q.  We  are  studying  in  Sunday  School  about  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  and  would  like  to  know  just  where 
it  is  today. 

—Randolph,  Utah. 

A.  Joseph  Smith  in  his  v^nritings,  found  in  the  Pearl 
of  Great  Price  (Joseph  Smith  2:59,  60.)  states  that  the 
same  messenger  who  delivered  them  to  him  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1827,  called  for  them,  and  "I  delivered  them 
up  to  him;  and  he  has  them  in  his  charge  until  this  day, 
being  the  second  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight." 

—Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 
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Junior  Sunday  School 


Painting  by  Arnold  Friberg. 

Gathering  children  around  him,  Richard  Ballantyne  began  to  share  the  Gospel  with  them. 


WHEN  Richard  Ballantyne  was 
asked  his  purpose  in  founding 
the  first  LDS  Sunday  School 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  said, 
*"My  main  purpose  was  to  teach  the 
children  the  Gospel,  because  I  felt 
that  it  was  very  precious  to  me, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  very 
precious  to  them."^ 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  he 
spent  long  hours,  a  year  after  arriv- 
ing in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  in  building 
an  adobe  home  that  would  accom- 
modate the  children  he  would  teach. 
When  nearly  thirty  boys  and  girls 
trooped  into  his  home  December  9, 
1849,  at  8  o'clock  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing, he  held  them  spellbound  with 
his  recital  of  the  story  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus.  In  subsequent  lessons  the 
children  of  this  Sunday  School  were 
taught  lessons  from  the  Bible  and 
the  Book  of  Mormon. 

As  the  Sunday  School  movement 
in  our  Church  grew,  there  became 
a  great  need  for  organized  material 
or  courses  of  study  to  be  used  in 

^The  Instructor,  January,  1949,  p.  1. 


teaching  the  Gospel  to  the  various 
age  groups.  We  find  that  "in  1940, 
manuals,  giving  the  entire  year's 
course  of  study  for  various  depart- 
ments, replaced  quarterlies,  which 
had  been  in  use  about  ten  years. "^ 
As  the  Junior  Sunday  School  move- 
ment has  grown  much  eflFort  has 
been  made  to: 

1.  Focus  attention  on  spiritual 
needs  of  boys  and  girls.  In  so  doing 
we  also  try  to  think  of  their  social, 
mental  and  physical  needs. 

2.  Organize  classes  so  Gospel 
study  may  be  interesting  and  effec- 
tive and  children  may  have  in- 
creased opportunity  for  participa- 
tion.^' 

Purposes  of  Manuals 

In   order  to  meet   the   foregoing 
objectives,  manuals  are  written: 
1.  To  help  teachers  present  Gos- 
pel principles  to  children  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 

^The  Sunday  School  Handbook,  1956  edition, 
page    86. 

^The  Sunday  School  Handbook,  1956  edition, 
pages  28,  29. 


That 
the  Gospel 

May  Be 
Interesting 


PART  I 


By  Hazel  W.  Lewis 


2.  To  help  teachers  present  Gos- 
pel principles  at  the  appropri- 
ate age  levels. 

3.  To  help  teachers  interpret  the 
Gospel  to  children. 

4.  To  help  teachers  arrange  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
order  of  importance. 

5.  To  help  teachers  select  and  or- 
ganize materials   for  teaching. 

6.  To  help  them  in  methods  of 
teaching  songs,  stories,  poems 
and  finger  plays. 

7.  To  give  teachers  supplemen- 
tary materials  such  as  stories, 
poems,  finger  and  action  plays, 
and  songs  that  will  enrich  their 
lessons  and  will  give  them  an 
incentive  to  collect  similar  ma- 
terials. 

8.  To  help  teachers  understand 
something  about  the  character- 
istics of  the  age  groups  which 
they  are  to  teach. 

The  next  question  with  which  we 
might  concern  ourselves  is,  "How 
are  the  manuals  built?" 

A  manual  grows  out  of  many 
hours  of  planning  by  the  general 
board  Junior  Sunday  School  com- 
mittee acting  as  a  unit.  This  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  women  who 
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have  excellent  backgrounds  in  teach- 
ing, both  in  Church  organizations 
and  public  schools,  and  who  also 
have  a  knowledge  of  children's  needs 
and  interests. 

Planning  Manuals 

Let  us  follow  the  birth  of  a  man- 
ual. In  Growing  Spiritually,  Part  II 
an  ejffort  was  made  to  analyze  the 
question:  "How  do  children  grow 
spiritually?"  With  the  question  in 
mind  four  units  were  made  in  an- 
swer as  follows: 

1.  Because  the  world  the  child 
knows  best  is  his  own  home  and 
family,  the  purpose  was  to  help  him 
understand  that  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther has  planned  a  world  in  which 
there  are  many  families,  and  that 
these  families  have  homes  where 
children  are  loved  and  cared  for. 
Also,  as  a  member  of  a  family,  the 
child  has  certain  responsibilities 
resting  upon  him. 

2.  Moving  away  from  the  home, 
probably  the  child's  next  experience 
is  that  of  going  to  Sunday  School. 
The  purpose  of  this  unit  was  to 
help  the  child  think  of  Church  as 
a  pleasant  place  to  go  where  he 
can  learn  about  Jesus,  where  he  can 
take  his  turn  in  praying  and  thank- 
ing his  Heavenly  Father  for  his 
blessings. 

3.  The  third  unit  was  to  help  the 
child  see  how  he  can  assist  his 
neighbors  in  the  ever  widening 
horizon  of  his  neighborhood.  In 
such  situations,  he  begins  to  get  the 
significance  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

4.  In  the  fourth  unit,  his  horizon 
becomes  even  wider.  The  child  gains 
an  appreciation  of  people  and  places 
outside  his  own  neighborhood.  A 
brother  or  sister  goes  on  a  mission 
or  a  friend  or  relative  comes  from 
far  away  places  to  visit  him.  It 
helps  him  realize  that  Heavenly 
Father  loves  all  his  children,  no 
matter  where  they  live. 

Writing  the  Manual 

After  the  four  units  were  decided 
upon,  additional  planning  went  into 
determining  how  to  break  up  a 
unit  into  teaching  units  or  lessons. 

Next,  lesson  titles  were  suggested; 
and  the  writing  of  this  particular 
manual  was  done  by  a  single  author. 

In  other  manuals,  the  preliminary 
planning  was  done  by  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  committee  as  a  whole 
with  selected  authors  (two  to  four) 
designated  to  do  the  writing  work- 


ing under  a  chairman.  The  chair- 
man saw  that  there  was  no  over- 
lapping of  subject  matter  and  that 
all  material  was  properly  selected. 
The  chairman  was  responsible  for 
the  manual  as  a  whole. 

With  the  task  of  writing  came 
research  work,  and  the  finding  of 
suitable  poems,  stories  and  songs 
for  the  supplement  —  all  the  time 
working  with  a  prayerful  heart  that 
the  completed  manual  would  be 
helpful. 

Before  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
manual  could  be  printed,  it  was 
read  by  a  group  of  persons  including 
General  Superintendent  George  R. 
Hill-  Sister  Eva  May  Green  and  a 
Church  reading  committee  who  saw 
that  the  material  presented  was  ac- 
curate according  to  Church  doctrine. 
Sister  Green,  Junior  Sunday  School 
coordinator  on  the  general  board, 
was  a  constant  adviser. 

Manuals  Are  Aids,  Only 

Although  the  manuals  are  written 
with  considerable  thought  and  plan- 
ning, it  remains  with  the  individual 
teacher  to  master  the  manual  and 
adapt  it  to  the  special  class  she 
teaches.  The  beginning  teacher  will 
want  to  follow  the  manual  closely. 
The  teacher  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience will  want  to  use  the  ma- 
terials creatively,  bringing  to  her 
class  other  materials  which  she  has 
found,  and  interesting  new  ways  of 
developing  the  lesson.  Each  lesson 
for  her  will  be  a  means  of  adding 
creative  experiences  to  the  spiritual 
background  of  boys  and  girls. 


VTEXT  month's  article  will  be,  "The 
^^  Gospel  -  Part  H"  by  Hazel  F.. 

Young. 

#     «     « 

Junior  Sunday  School 

Hymn  of  the  Month 

for  July,  1957 

Something  Old,  Something  New 

"Come,  Come,  Ye  Saints,"  The 
Children  Sing,  No.  56.  "Crossing  the 
Prairie,"  The  Children  Sing,  No.  147. 

AT  this  time  of  the  year  many 
interesting  stories  of  the  Mormon 
Pioneers  and  their  arrival  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley  are  told  in  the  classes. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  sing  about  the 
pioneers. 

Everyone  enjoys  singing  familiar 
songs.  The  plan  this  month  is  to 
sing  and  perfect  a  known  song  and 
to  learn  a  short,  new  one.    Sugges- 


tions for  reviewing  the  song,  "Come, 
Come,  Ye  Saints"  may  be  found  in 
the  February,  1957,  issue  of  The  In- 
structor. It  is  an  article  written  by 
Sister  Edith  Nash.*  As  the  boys  and 
girls  should  be  familiar  with  the 
song,  introduce  it  by  having  them 
identify  the  tune  while  the  organist 
plays  it. 

The  new  song,  "Crossing  the 
Prairie,"  is  a  fine  follow-up  one.  It 
is  short  and  has  a  contrast  in  rhythm. 
Four  phrases  of  two  measures  each, 
in  all,  comprise  the  song.  The  melo- 
dy notes  of  the  first  line  have  the 
same  rhythm  as  the  melody  notes 
of  the  second  line.  However,  there 
are  no  two  measures  in  which  the 
melody  notes  are  alike. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  helping 
the  children  pronounce  the  words 
of  the  song  clearly  and  distinctly. 
The  whole-song  method  may  be  em- 
ployed   in   teaching   it. 

An  interesting  way  of  introducing 
this  song  would  be  by  using  the 
pioneer  group  in  the  new  flannel  cut- 
outs for  The  Children  Sing. 

Further  help  will  be  given  at  the 

monthly  stake  preparation  meeting. 

—Florence  S.  AUen. 

<Page  60. 

Question  from  the  Field 
Learning  with  Toys 

QThe  use  of  toys  in  our  Nursery 
'  class  is  a  subject  with  which  we 
need  help.  How  can  they  he  used 
to  advantage? 

A.  Learning  about  the  Gospel  and 
living  it  becomes  the  purpose  of 
every  Sunday  School  class.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  mature  in  ex- 
perience and  years,  discussion  of 
Gospel  principles  becomes  more 
practical.  The  young  child  by  na- 
ture is  moved  to  living  ( doing ) ,  not 
talking  about  living. 

Along  with  a  well  prepared  lesson 
presentation  —  usually  short  conver- 
sation and  a  story,  Nursery  children 
gain  much  in  living  brotherhood 
(sharing,  taking  turns,  showing  ap- 
preciation, being  responsible)  as 
they  ^lay  together  under  capable  or- 
ganization with  a  well  selected  toy 
collection. 

For  suggestions  on  the  selection 
of  toys,  their  storage,  and  ways  to 
plan  for  their  use  see  Sunday  Morn- 
ing in  the  Nursery,  1956  Edition, 
pages  49-60,  and  The  Beginnings  of 
Religious  Praise,  pages  11-13.  Lesson 
plans  in  both  manuals  give  consist- 
ent help  with  this  phase  of  the 
Sunday  School  class  work. 

—Eva  May  Green. 
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Ward  Library  Suggestion 

Books  for  Small  Children 

nPHE  following  books  will  help 
make  a  number  of  lessons  in  the 
manuals  Sunday  Morning  in  the 
Nursery  and  Beginnings  of  Religious 
Praise  come  closer  to  the  lives  of 
the  children  —  their  familiar  world. 

All  Falling  Down  by  Gene  Zion; 
illustrated  by  Margaret  B.  Graham; 
Harper  and  Brothers,  publishers. 
Exquisite  pictures  and  cadenced  text 
convey  the  warmth  and  security  of 
the  child's  own  little  world. 

The  Growing  Story  by  Ruth 
Krauss;  illustrated  by  Phylis  Ro- 
warrd;  Harper  and  Brothers,  pub- 
lishers. A  little  boy  finds  that  he, 
like  his  puppy  and  chickens,  has 
grown  with  the  changing  seasons. 

—Addie  L.  Swapp. 
*     #     # 

Idea  Exchange 

Visual  Aids  for  Gifts 

VTEDA  SORENSON  of  Mendon, 
Utah,  a  Logan  Stake  Junior 
Sunday  School  board  adviser,  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  having 
several  teachers  wanting  some  books, 


flannelboard  pictures  and  other  vis- 
ual aids  to  have  for  their  own.  The 
library  did  not  have  enough  dupli- 
cate copies  for  all  Junior  Sunday 
School  teachers.  These  teachers 
could  not  afford  to  buy  all  of  the 
aids  they  w^anted  and  needed. 

The  adviser  suggested  that  the 
teachers  have  their  families  and 
friends  give  them  such  things  for 
birthday  and  Christmas  presents,  in 
lieu  of  such  gifts  as  handkerchiefs. 

As  a  result,  the  teachers  are  very 
pleased  with  the  way  their  personal 
Sunday  School  libraries  are  growing 
and,  in  turn,  they  teach  better  and 
more  interesting  lessons  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

—Claribel  W.  Aldous. 

Enrichment  Material 

Verses  for  Telling 

NURSERY   RHYME 

A  baby  duck  is  a  duckling, 
A  baby  cow  is  a  calf  — 
Baby  cats  are  called  kittens, 
They  always  make  me  laugh. 


A  baby  pig  is  a  piglet; 
A  baby  dog  is  a  pup; 
I  used  to  be  a  baby, 
But  now  I'm  growing  up! 

—Mary  C.  Clough. 

SING   PRAISES 

God  gave  us  eyes  to  see  the  world 
He  made  for  you  and  me; 
He  gave  us  ears  to  hear  the  birds 
And  the  wind  in  the  big  tall  tree. 

He  gave  us  a  nose  that  we  can  use 
To  smell  the  flowers  sweet, 
He  gave  us  feet  to  run  and  play 
And  a  mouth  with  which  to  eat. 

He  gave  us  hands  to  do  kind  deeds. 
He  gave  us  everything; 
And  with  the  voice  he  gave  to  me 
His  praises  I  will  sing. 

—Mary  C.  Clough. 

ON  FATHER'S  DAY 

I  have  a  daddy,  big  and  strong. 
Who  works  for  us  the  whole  day 

long. 
He  always  knows  a  game  that's  fun; 
I'd  like  to  bow  my  head  and  pray: 
God  bless  my  daddy  every  day. 

—Anonymous. 


^ny     Story  Spots  from  Nauvoo  to  Salt  Lake  City 


You  -will  want  to  stop  at  these  story  spots  near  our  modern 
highways  and  remember  the  Mormon  Pioneers  who  trudged 
into  history   along   this  trail: 

1.  Nauvoo,  Illinois  —  This  city  was  established  in  1839  by 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  Within  a  few  years,  it  became  the 
largest  municipality  of  the  state.  In  1846,  most  of  the  Mor- 
mons left  to  seek  a  new  home  and  freedom  in  the  West.  It 
was  the  site  of  the  second  temple  erected  by  the  Saints. 

2.  Montrose,  Iowa  —  With  the  founding  of  Nauvoo,  a 
number  of  MormGns  settled  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Montrose  in  deserted  military  barracks. 

3.  Chariton  River,  Iowa  —  Mormons  paused  near  the  river 
from  March  22  to  April  1,  1846,  to  perfect  organization. 

4.  Garden  Grove,  Iowa  —  Here  an  agricultural  base  was 
established,  and  it  became  an  important  stopping  place  for 
emigrants  crossing  Iowa. 

5.  Mt.  Pisgah,  Iowa  —  Another  agricultural  base  was  de- 
veloped here  as  well  as  a  temporary   settlement. 

6.  Council  Bluffs  ( Kanesville ) ,  Iowa  —  This  temporary  Mor- 
mon settlement  continued  to  1852.  Mormon  Battalion  was 
recruited  here.  Late  in  December,  1847,  after  the  return  of 
Brigham  Young  from  Salt  Lake  Valley,  a  special  conference 
of  the  Church  was  called;  and  he  was  sustained  as  President 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

7.  Crescent  City  (Mormon  Pioneer  Memorial  Bridge), 
Iowa  —  This  new  bridge,  on  the  Mormon  Trail,  is  on  the  site 
where  a  ferry  was  operated  across  the  Missouri  River. 

8.  Florence  (Winter  Quarters),  Nebraska  —  In  the  fall  of 
1846,  a  thousand  homes  were  built  of  sod  and  logs.  At  the 
Mormon  cemetery,  600  were  laid  to  rest  during  the  first  year 
of  the  exodus.  Many  thousands  of  Saints  stopped  here  on  their 
way  westward.  Apr.  5,  1847,  Heber  C.  Kimball  took  six  of 
his  teams,  headed  west,  and  camped  four  miles  beyond  Winter 
Quarters.    The  trek  to  the  West  was  beginning  again. 

9.  Fremont  (Elkhorn  River),  Nebraska  -  On  Apr.  16,  1847, 
the   first   company   of   143  men,   3  women,   2   children   and   73 


wagons  was  organized  under  the  command  of  President  Young. 
The  following  day,  the  company  departed  from  the  banks  of 
the  Elkhorn  going  west  over  the  present  location  of  Fremont. 

10.  Grand  Island,  Nebraska  —  Approaching  Grand  Island, 
pioneers  found  large,  wild  onions  and  engaged  in  their  first 
buffalo  hunt.  Ten  beasts  were  killed  and  the  meat  equally 
distributed. 

11.  North  Platte,  Nebraska  —  Here  the  pioneers  found  a 
Sioux  hunting  ground.  Because  of  threatening  natives,  the 
caravan  travelled  four  abreast  with  the  cannon  in  the  rear. 

12.  Chimney  Rock,  Nebraska  —  Company  came  within  three 
miles  of  this  landmark.  Orson  Pratt  calculated  it  to  be  260 
feet  higher  than  the  surrounding  plain. 

13.  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska  —  Pioneers  had  fun  comparing 
its  shape  to  that  of  a  fortress,  castle,  etc.  Rebecca  Winters 
was  buried  -here.    Railroad  changed  its  course  to  avoid  grave. 

14.  Ft.  Laramie,  Wyoming  —  A  trading  post  for  buffalo 
hides  flourished  here.  Seventeen  Saints  from  Pueblo  (later 
Colorado)    joined  first  company  at  the  fort. 

15.  Casper  (Mormon  Ferry),  Wyoming  —  Wagons  were 
ferried  across  on  large  rafts,  which  Brigham  Young  himself 
helped  build.  Missourians  also  were  ferried  over  by  Mormons 
for  $1,50  a  load.  Ten  men  were  left  at  the  ferry  to  assist 
oncoming  groups. 

16.  Independence  Rock,  Wyoming  —  Called  the  "Register 
of  the  Desert"  where  hunters,  travelers,  traders  and  scouts 
recorded  their  initials  and  dates. 

17.  Devil's  Gate,  Wyoming  —  Sweetwater  River  rushes 
through  the  gap,  but  passage  was  too  narrow  for  the  pioneer 
wagons. 

18.  Martin's  Hollow  (Rock  Creek),  Wyoming  —  Here  early 
snows  caught  a  late-traveling  company  of  handcarts  under  com- 
mand of  Edward  Martin.  Out  of  575  persons,  135  died  before 
relief  wagons  could  transport  them  to  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
Wagons  reached  stranded  pioneers,   Oct.   31,    1856, 

{Concluded  on  page  160.) 
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SUBJECT  TITIES  AND  DATES  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOl  LESSONS  BY  COURSES 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  latter-day  Saints 

3rd  Quarter,  1957 


COURSE  OF 
STUDY-!  956 

Course  No.   1 : 

Sunday  Morning 

in  the   Nursery 

Course  No.   1: 

Sunday  Morning 

in  the  Nursery 

Course  No.  2: 

Growing 

Spiritually 

Part   1 

Course  No.  4: 

Living   Our 
Religion,   Part   1 

Course   No.  6; 

History  of  the 

Church  for  Children 

Course  No.  8: 

Old  Testament 

Stories 

COURSE  OF 
STUDY-!  957 

Course  No.   !: 

Sunday  Morning 

in  the  Nursery 

Course  No.   la: 

Beginnings  of 

Religious  Praise 

Course   No.  3: 

Growing 

Spiritually 

Port  II 

t 

Course  No.   5: 

Living   Our 
Religion,   Part   11 

Course  No.  7: 
What   It  Means 

To   Be  a 
Latter-day  Saint 

Course  No.  9: 

Leaders  of  the 

Scriptures 

APPROXIMATE 
AGES-1957 

Nursery 
Nearly  3,  3 

Advanced   Nursery 
4 

Kindergarten 
5,  6 

Primary 
7,  8 

9,   10 

11,   12 

Date  of  Lesson 
JULY  7 

We  Have  Things 

That  Belong 

to   us 

We  Pray 
at   Home 

We   Live   in 
a   Neighborhood 

Unit   III 

We   Live   in 

a   Great  Country 

John  Taylor 

Righteous  King 
Benjamin 

JULY  14 

Other   People   Have 

Things  That  Belong 

to  Them 

We  Pray 
at  Church 

Interesting 
Places 

We  Appreciate 

Our  Mothers   in 

Our   Homes 

Wilford   Woodruff 

Abinadi,  the 
Fearless 

JULY  21 

We  Are   Happy 

When  We   Share 

Special 
Helpers 

We  Are 
Kind 

We   Respect   and 

Honor  Our 

Fathers 

Lorenzo  Snow 

Alma,  the 
Courageous 
Missionary 

JULY  28 

We   Like  to  Share 
at  Sunday   School 

A  Long 
Journey 

Sometimes 

Neighbors 

Are   Sick 

We  Grow   Happily 

With    Our   Brothers 

and  Sisters 

Joseph   F,  Smith 

Alma,  the 

Great  High 

Priest 

AUGUST  4 

We  Can   Do  Many 
Things  at   Home 

Making 

New 

Homes 

Some 
Neighbors 
Are  Elderly 

We  Learn   About 

Our 
Heavenly   Father 

Heber  J.  Grant 

Alma,  the 
Younger 

AUGUST  11 

We  Can   Do   Many 

Things  at  Sunday 

School 

Crops 
Were 
Saved 

Some 

Neighbors 

Are   Different 

We   Practice  the 
Teachings  of  Jesus 

George  Albert 
Smith 

Alma,  a  Valiant 
Servant  of  God 

AUGUST  18 

Other  People    Can 
Do  Many  Things 

A   Beautiful 
City 

We 

Share 

We  Share   In 
Family  Responsi- 
bilities and  Joys 

David  O.  McKay 

AJma   and 
Amuiek 

AUGUST  25 

Animals   Can   Do 
Many  Things 

Pres.   David   O. 
McKay 

We 
Cooperate 

We  Are   Part   of 
a   Community 

Our  General 
Authorities 

Zeezrom,  the 
Convert 

SEPTEMBER  1 

Heavenly   Father  Can 
Do  Everything 

Prophet 
Elijah 

We 
Work 

We  Appreciate 
Our  Community 

Review 

Korihor,  the 
Anti-Christ 

SEPTEMBER  8 

When   We 

Experience   Pain 

or   Discomfort 

Noah   and 

the   Great 

Rain 

Helpers 

Come  to 

Our   Street 

We  Appreciate 

Our  Community 

Helpers 

The  Church   in 
the  World 

Ammon,  who 
Converted  a   King 

SEPTEMBER  15 

When   Those   We 
Love  Are  Away 

David,  the 

Shepherd 

Boy 

We   Visit 
Friends 

We  Love  the  People 
in  our  Community 

The  Missions— 
in   North   America 

The   Fruits  of 
Ammon's  Mission 

SEPTEMBER  22 

When   Others   Are 
Unkind  to   Us 

David   Becomes 
a  Great  King 

Jesus 
Visited 
Friends 

We  Will   Strive  to 
Be  Good  Citizens 

The   Missions— 
in   Europe 

Aaron,  V'ho   Would 
Not  Give   Up 

SEPTEMBER  29 

When  We  Are   III 

Baby  Moses 

Was 

Protected 

Open 
Sunday 

Open 
Sunday 

The  Missions— 
in  the  Pacific 

Alma  and 
His  Sons 
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SUBJECT  nilES  AND  DATES  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  lESSONS  BY  COURSES 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 

3rd  Quarter,  1957 


Course  No.  10: 
The  Life 
of  Christ 

Course  No.  12: 
The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  in 
Ancient  Times 

Course   No.  14: 

Our 

Standard 

Works 

Course  No.   16: 
Good  Tidings 
to  All  People 

Course  No.  20: 

Proving   Your 

Pedigree 

Course  No.  25: 
Parent   and 

Youth 
(First  Year) 

Course  No.  26: 
The   New   Testa- 
ment: The  Acts 
and  The  Epistles 

Course  No.  28: 

An  Introduction 

to  The  Gospel 

Course  No.   11: 

History  of  the 

Restored  Church 

Course  No.  13: 

Principles  of  The 

Restored  Church 

at  Work 

Course  No.  15: 

Life  in 
Ancient  America 

Course  No.   17: 

An   Introduction 

to  The  Gospel 

Course  No.  21: 
Saviors  on 
Mount  Zion 

Course  No.  25: 

Parent  and 

Youth 

(Second  Year) 

Course  No.  27: 

Living  The 

Gospel 

Course  No.  29: 

A  Marvelous  Work 

and  a  Wonder 

13,   14 

15,   16 

17,   18 

19,  20,  21,  22 

Genealogical 
Training— Adults 

Family 
Relations- 
Adults 

* 
Gospel  Doctrine- 
Adults 

Gospel  Essentials- 
Adults 

Church   and 
industrial 
Enterprise 

(Continued) 

The 
Church 

Alma   and 
His   Problems 

Sin 

A  Great 

Central 

Library   in   Zion 

Why  Men 
Depend   on   God 

Repentance 

How  Gathering 
is  Taking   Place 

The  Gathering 
of   Israel 

Restoration 
of  the  Gospel 

Alma's  Mission 
of  Love 

Overcoming 
Sin   Through 
Repentance 

Miniature 

Records  on 

Microfilm 

The  Nature  of 
Group   Life 

Mental 
Development 

Israel  in  the 
Latter  Days 

The  Gathering 

of  Israel 

(Continued) 

The 
Gospel 

Alma   and 
Amuiek 

Review 

A  World-wide 

Record 

Program 

Some  Considera- 
tions about   Indi- 
vidual Growth 

Our 

Health 

Program 

The  True 
Church 

Church 
Buildings 

How  the 
Gospel 
Spreads 

A   Mission   to 
The  Lamanites 

The   Meaning 
of   Baptism 

Searching 

in   a 

Library 

The   Purpose 
of  Religious 
Ordinances 

A  Word  of 

Wisdom 
For  Today 

A  Voice  of 
Warning 

Church 

Buildings 

(Continued) 

How  the 

Gospel 

Spreads 

(Continued) 

Mission  to  the 
Zoramites 

Questions  on 
Baptism 

Collecting 
Records 

Review 

Tolerance 

His  Many 
Mansions 

Temple 
Work 

Religion 

Helaman 

The  Remission 
of  Sins 

Review 

Mortal  Wealth 

and  Eternal 

Wealth 

Review 

Road  to  Salvation 

Review 

Practical 
Religion 

Shiblon 

Gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost 

The   Name 
You   Bear 

Wealth   is 

Relative   to 

Human   Desires 

The  Use  of 

Leisure 

Time 

Review 

Cultural 
Contributions 

Review 

Corianton 

Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper 

The  Spirit 

of  Temple 

Building 

The  Lord's 

Intended   Use   of 

Wealth 

Morality 

Whence  Cometh 
Man? 

Cultural 

Contributions 

(Continued) 

Temples 

and  Temple 

Work 

Moroni  Versus 
Zerahemnah 

Review 

Sacred   House 

of   Prayer 
and   Learning 

The  Destiny  of 

an   Immortal 

Body 

Chastity 

Fore- 
ordination 

Church    and 
Agriculture 

Temples 
and  Temple 

Work 
(Continued) 

Moroni  Versus 
Amalickiah 

The  Church- 
Nature  and   Place 
In   Our  Lives 

Saviors 
to  the 

Fathers 

The   Lord's 

Standard   of 

Living 

Eternal 
Marriage 

Begotten  Sons 
and  Daughters 

Church   and 
Agriculture 
(Continued) 

Genealogy 

Moroni   Versus 
Ammoron 

Priesthood- 
Divine  Authority 
of  the   Church 

A    Privilege 
to  Youth 

Review 

L.  D.  S. 
Family  Life 

Why  Is  Man 
Here? 

Church   and 
Agriculture 
(Continued) 

Joy,  the 
Goal  of 

Life 

Political   and 

Religious 
Disintegration 

Priesthood 
Organization 
and   Functions 

Baptisms 

that  Were 

Accepted 

Some  General 

Facts  about 

Homes 

L  D.  S. 
Family   Life 
(Continued) 

Marriage 
and  Family 

Pioneer  Trail 
Blazing 

Helps  to 

Safety  and 

Happiness 

Nephi 

Organization   of 
the  Church 

The  Greatest 

Blessing   of 

Life 

a 

The  Home  as   a 
Teaching 
Institution 

Review 

Where  Is  Man 
Going? 
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Vacation  with  the  Pioneers 


By  Gustive  0.  Larson* 


ON  your  next  auto  trip  between  Nauvoo,  lUinois,  and  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  take  a  trek  with  the  Mormon  pioneers 
Go  along  their  trail,  stop  at  story  spots  and  remember  their 
courage. 

Starting  in  Nauvoo,  inquire  of  the  Latter-day  Saint  bureau 
of  information  on  Temple  Block  about  what  to  see  and  how 
to  get  there.  Leaving  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  by  state  highway  96, 
drive  north  to  Niota;  then  cross  the  toll  bridge  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  Ft.  Madison. 

The  pioneers  began  *  crossing  the  Mississippi  River 
on  Feb.  4.  1846.  The  Church  Leaders  crossed  on  the 
llth,  and  made  their  first  encampment  on  Sugar  Creek 
nine  miles  west.  The  Sugar  Creek  camp  was  broken 
up  on  March  1,  and  the  Saints  passed  northwestward 
near  the  present  Farmington  on  Iowa  state  highway  2, 
then  along  the  Des  Moines  River  to  Bonaparte.  Con- 
tinuing westward,  they  paused  on  the  Chariton  River 
from  March  22  to  April  1  to  perfect  their  organization, 
and  then  moved  on  to  Garden  Grove  to  establish  an 
agricultural  base. 

Leaving  Ft.  Madison  and  traveling  west  on  Iowa  state 
highway  2,  one  travels  for  130  miles  to  an  intersection  with 
Iowa  state  highway  204.  A  side  trip  five  miles  northward 
brings  one  to  Garden  Grove. 

Returning  to  state  highway  2,  drive  west  8  miles  to  Leon 
and  the  intersection  with  U.  S.  highway  69,  drive  north  21 
miles  to  Osceola  and  west  on  U.  S.  highway  34  some  18  miles 
to  an  intersection  with  U.  S.  highway  169  on  the  right.  Be- 
tween this  junction  and  Talmage,  two  miles  distant,  a  sign 
indicates  a  turn  northward  to  the  site  of  Mt.  Pisgah.  Two 
miles  of  dirt  road  brings  you  to  markers  where  the  Mormons 
established  their  second  agricultural  base.  Here  is  where 
Captain  Allen  first  contacted  the  Saints  about  a  Mormon 
battalion. 

Returning  to  U.  S.  highway  34,  continue  west  92  miles  to 
Glenwood,  then  go  north  18  miles  on  U.  S.  highway  275  to 
Council  Bluffs. 

Known   as   Kanesville,   this   community   remained   an 
important   Mormon  center  until   1852,  when  the  Saints 
moved  west  and  the  town  received  its  present  name. 
Drive  12  miles  north  on  U.  S.  highway  75  to  Crescent  and 
turn   west    across   Mormon   Pioneer   Memorial    Bridge    (see   in- 
scription)  to  Florence,  Nebraska,  a  northern  suburb  of  Omaha. 
Florence  was  originally  Mormon  "Winter   Quarters" 
where   one  thousand  log  cabins  housed  the  main  body 
of  the  Saints  during  the  winter  of  1846-47.    They  were 
organized  into  22  wards. 

Visit  the  old  Pioneer  Park  in  Florence.  Then  follow  Nebras- 
ka state  highway  36,  to  its  junction  with  Nebraska  state  high- 
way 8  and  then  drive  northwest  on  state  highway  8  about  15 
miles  to  Fremont.  A  marker  at  Barnard  Park  in  Fremont  on 
the  corner  of  Military  and  Clarkston  streets,  records  that 
Mormon   pioneers  passed   this  place   April   17,   1847. 

Leaving  Fremont  on  U.  S.  highway  30,  the  Mormon  pioneers 
now  followed  the  Oregon-California  Trail  up  the  Platte  River 
(keeping  apart  from  the  main  traffic  by  taking  the  north  side 
as  far  as  Ft.  Laramie).  Follow  U.  S,  highway  30  west  (past 
Kearney)  for  approximately  300  miles  to  Ogallala.  The  river 
has  now  divided  into  the  North  and  South  Platte.  Take  U.  S. 
highway  26  along  North  Platte  for  318  miles  to  Casper. 

Along  the  rovite  watch  for:  Court  House  Rock  and  Chimney 
Rock  near  the  towns  of  Bridgeport  and  Bayard,  respectively. 
Rebecca  Winters'  grave  can  be  seen  by  driving  east  from 
ScottsblulF  on  U.  S.  highv^'ay  26  and  south  by  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Factory  to  the  railroad  tracks.  Fort  Laramie,  originally 
a  fvir  trading  post,  later  became  a  major  government  station  on 
the  Oregon   Trail   for  protection   of  westward   migration. 

Casper,  Wyoming,  became  an  early  ferrying  station  as  the 
Mormon  Pioneers  not  only  effected  their  own  crossing  of  the 
Platte  River,  but  remained  a  decade  to  assist  the  general 
migration.  The  government  built  a  fort  in  1858  as  a  protection 
to  the  old  Platte  Bridge. 

The  Mormon,  Oregon,  and  California  trails  now  turned  up 
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the  Sweetwater  River,  through  South  Pass,  and  down  to  the 
Sandy.  Follow  Wyoming  state  highway  220  southwest  73  miles 
to  Muddy  Gap,  then  U,  S.  highway  287  northwest  75  miles  to 
Perrin,  and  Wyoming  state  highway  28  southwest  68  miles 
to  Farson. 

Watch  for:  Independence  Rock,  "Register  of  the  Desert," 
about  50  miles  from  Casper  on  the  river  side  of  the  road;  then 
Devil's  Gate  on  the  right-hand  side;  and,  farther  along^  on  the 
same  side,  look  for  the  marker  pointing  out  Martins  Cove 
of  Mormon  handcart  fame.  Between  Perrin  and  Farson  on 
Rock  Greek,  a  Willie  Company  marker  is  located  several  -miles 
to  the  left.  At  Farson  on  Sandy  Creek,  a  marker  recalls  the 
meeting   of  Brigham  Young   and  James  Bridger. 

The  pioneer  route  followed  the  Sandy  River  to  the  Green 
River  and  then  took  a  short  cut  to  Black's  Fork  and  Ft.  Bridger. 
Today  this  famous  landmark  is  reached  by  driving  42  miles 
southward  on  U.  S.  highway  187  to  Rock  Springs  and  then 
approximately  seventy  miles  west  on  U.  S.  highway  30.  Rem- 
nants of  the  old  fort  stand  as  mute  reminders  of  trapper, 
Oregon  Trail,  and  Mormon  pioneer  days. 

The  Saints  left  the  Oregon  Trail  west  of  Ft.  Bridger  to 
follow  Hasting's  "Cutoff"  and  the  Reed-Donner  Trail  of  1846 
into  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

The  Mormon  Trail  hes  south  of  present  U.  S.  highway  30 
until  the  two  join  near  the  head  of  Echo  Canyon.  Following 
U.  S.  highway  30  across  Bear  River  and  through  the  canyon 
to  Echo  City,  turn  right  to  Henefer.  Here  turn  left  onto  Utah 
state  highway  65  which  approximates  the  pioneer  route  through 
East  Canyon,  over  Big  and  Little  Mountains,  and  finally  emerg- 
ing through  Emigration  Canyon  into  Salt  Lake  Valley.  There 
are  pioneer  markers  on  both  mountains  and  the  "This  Is  The 
Place"  Monument  stands  at  the  mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon. 


STORY  SPOTS  FROM  NAUVOO  TO 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

(Concluded  from  page  157.) 

19.  Willie  Company  Marker,  Wyoming  —  Five  hundred 
handcarts  under  the  command  of  James  G.  Willie  were  rescued 
on  Oct.  21,  1856,  by  relief  wagons  from  Zion.  Sixty-six  of 
the  company  had  died. 

20.  Pacific  Springs,  Wyoming  —  On  continental  divide, 
pioneers  met  with  Major  Moses  Harris,  mountaineer  who 
brought  word  of  San  Francisco  Saints. 

21.  Farson  (Little  Sandy  Crossing),  Wyoming  —  Pioneers 
found  the  Little  Sandy  River  easy  to  cross.  After  traveling 
about  a  mile,  they  met  picturesque  Jim  Bridger,  with  two  of 
his  men  from  Ft.  Bridger.  The  frontiersman  gave  information 
about  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

22.  Church  Buttes,  Wyoming  —  Here,  Willard  Richards 
and  Thomas  Bullock  planted  three  patches  of  yellow  and 
white  corn  for  oncoming  companies  to  harvest. 

23.  Ft.  Bridger,  Wyoming  —  Pioneers  rested  here  a  day, 
performed  necessary  blacksmithing,  and  traded  shirts  and  rifles 
for  leather  goods. 

24.  Echo  Canyon,  Utah  —  Because  President  Young  was 
ill  with  mountain  fever,  he  remained  behind  with  the  main 
body  near  Cache  Cave.  Orson  Pratt  departed  with  an  advance 
party. 

25.  Big  Mountain,  Utah  —  On  Monday,  July  19,  Orson 
Pratt  and  John  Brown  of  the  advance  party  climbed  to  the 
mountain's  summit  and  became  the  first  Mormons  to  behold 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

26.  Little  Mountain,  Utah  —  The  descent  was  so  steep 
into  Emigration  Canyon  that  the  rear  wheels  of  wagons  were 
chained  and  often  a  dragging  log  was  added  to  help  slow  the 
wagons'  forward  motion. 

27.  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah  -  On  July  21,  1847, 
Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus  Snow  entered  the  valley  as  the  first 
members  of  the  original  company.  The  next  day  the  advance 
party  creaked  in.  Brigham  Young  entered  the  valley  on  July 
24  with  the  main  body  of  the  pioneers. 

-B.  O.  H. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


THE    BIGHORN 
When  trouble  comes,  he  climbs. 

Bighorn  Trail 


ONE  of  the  problems  in  our  ad- 
vertising agency  is  choosing 
what  to  read,  or  even  scan, 
from  the  mass  of  magazines  that 
moves  hke  a  lov^?  mist  across  the 
desks  every  week. 

A  few  days  ago  my  eyes  hngered 
longer  than  usual  on  one  of  the 
passing  pages.  It  was  a  story  about 
Ben  Hunt/  well-known  authority  on 
Indian  lore.  What  really  stopped  m.e 
was  a  large  picture  of  Mr.  Hunt 
preparing  a  meal  over  a  fire  in  his 
rustic  rock  fireplace.  Just  under  tlTe 
log  mantel  shelf  hangs  a  strip  of 
timber  about  four  inches  wide  and 
four  feet  long.  On  the  wood  is  in- 
scribed: 

"We  canna'  be  both  comfortable 
and  grand." 

Over  the  mantel  is  a  buffalo  head. 
On  either  side  of  the  head  are 
framed  pictures  of  Indians  working 
at  their  crafts. 

I  read  and  reread  the  inscription. 
I  memorized  it. 

Some  day  I  would  like  to  own  a 
fireplace  like  that,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion etched  in  stone  rather  than 
wood.  And  there  is  one  other  change 
I  would  make.  Instead  of  the  buf- 
falo head  there  would  be  the  head 
of  a  bighorn  mountain  sheep. 

In  all  the  animal  kingdom,  I  know 
of  none  that  better  portrays  that 
inscription  than  the  bighorn.    It  is 
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a  lordly  animal.  It  lives  on  the  cold, 
cloud-brushed  roof  of  the  world.  Its 
trails  are  steep  and  stern  and  stony. 
It  feeds  on  the  grasses,  small  plants 
and  tender  twigs  high  above  timber- 
line.  The  chill  winds  moan  up  there, 
but  the  sky  is  a  brighter  blue  and 
the  air  is  pure.  When  trouble  comes 
—  a  wolf,  coyote  or  other  enemy  — 
the  bighorn  climbs. 

Some  day  I  want  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  that  grand  view: 

A  white  bighorn  ram,  its  head 
thrown  back  like  a  full  feathered 
chiefs,  standing  statue-like  on  a  high 
rocky  ledge.  Below  are  the  purple 
slopes  of  snow-streaked  Alaskan 
mountains,  and  the  distant  green  of 
spruce  touched  with  the  yellow  of 
early  autumn  s  birch  and  alder.  And 
below  too  is  the  cry  of  a  circling 
eagle  and  the  far  away  honk  of  geese 
in  flight. 

"We  canna'  be  both  comfortable 
and  grand." 

That  line  does  not  suggest  to  me 
that  we  go  back  to  building  our 
homes  of  logs  with  an  ax,  and  sleep 
on  a  bed  of  boughs.  It  seems  to 
say  that  we  should  enjoy  the  con- 
veniences of  an  inventive  age  —  the 
power  mowers,  the  automatic  clothes 
dryers,  the  nylons  and  the  jets.  But 
with  them  we  should  not  become  too 
comfortable.  The  time  and  energy 
saved  should  be  turned  to  building 
ourselves,  our  families,  and  the  king- 


dom of  God  on  earth.  The  inscrip- 
tion seems  to  say  that  we  should  not 
avoid  the  sharp  rock  of  toil  and 
trouble.  But,  rather,  welcome  them 
and  through  them  climb  higher  — 
like  the  mountain  ram. 

Twenty  years  after  his  death,  an 
interview  with  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  was  published  for  the 
first  time  by  Isabel  Leighton.^  He 
was  over  90  at  the  time,  a  great  man 
who  had  built  his  home  on  granite. 
He  said:  "If  you  want  to  live  with- 
out trouble,  you'll  have  to  die  young! 
.  .  .  Trouble  creates  a  capacity  to 
handle  it  .  .  .  Meet  it  as  a  friend." 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  for 
the  fall  of  the  empire  called  Rome. 
But  I  cannot  forget  what  we  saw 
in  Rome  on  an  October  day  in  1936, 
when  Mussolini  was  at  his  crest.  We 
stood  before  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
Roman  dining  hall.  We  learned  that 
Romans  here  would  he  down  to  eat 
at  their  banquets,  lasting  as  long  as 
three  days.  It  was  said  they  would 
sometimes  repair  to  another  room, 
regurgitate,  and  return  for  more 
banqueting. 

Certainly  one  reason  Rome  fell 
was  that  Rome  became  too  com- 
fortable. 

Some  seven  years  ago,  the  oldest 
bank^  on  the  Florida  peninsula 
sponsored  an  advertisement  about 
an  incident  at  nearby  St.  Augustine, 
America's  oldest  city.  Great  flocks 
of  gulls  were  starving  amid  plenty. 
For  many  years  the  birds  had  ob- 
tained their  food  from  scraps  tossed 
from  nets  of  the  shrimp  fleet.  It 
was  an  easy  life. 

Then  the  shrimp  fleet  moved  to 
Key  West,  off  Florida's  southern  tip. 
The  gulls  had  forgotten  how  to  fish 
for  themselves.  They  had  not  taught 
their  young.  They  had  simply  led 
them  to  an  easy  meal  at  the  shrimp 
nets.  With  the  fleet  gone,  the 
waters  around  St.  Augustine  stiU 
teemed  with  fish.  But  the  gulls  had 
lost  the  will  and  the  skill  to  get 
them.  The  birds  had  become  too 
comfortable.  It  was  Rome  all  over 
again. 

There  is  blessedness  in  work.  There 
is  something  regal  about  being  rug- 
ged. That  is  why  some  day  I  want 
to  take  my  two  sons  by  the  hand 
and  follow  the  trail  of  those  mon- 
archs  of  the  high  Rockies,  the  big- 
horns. Up  there  on  the  frosty,  stony 
heights  nearer  the  heavens,  I  hope 
to  learn  again: 

"We  canna'  be  both  comfortable 
and  grand."        —Wendell  J.  Ashton. 
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